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At the settlement of the jungle mahals “ (ie., Mr. Higginson’s 
settlement in 1776),” the ghatwale were allowed to remain in 
possession of their lands and beoame the police servants of our 
Government ; they were the chief factors in the recent distur 
bances” He has unfortunately only given the names of the 
four major ghats, but it would not be unreasonable to assume 
that among the others were Buajra and Puorara within the 
modern Kumiripar, Sarberia and Garuara within Sarberia, 
Bangurda, and the tenth, one of the unidentified Bhumijani 
Mahal (possibly Suksda Bir Singh, two villages). These form a 
practically complete ring round the estate, and the liste of 
villages comprising the ostate in 1197 contains, with a single 
and that a doubtful exception, the name of no village which 
could ly aay etreteh of imagination be described as lying within 
the periphery of any one at any rate of the major tarafs, 

The ultimate origin of the muin tarafs or ghats, whether Ultimate 
classed in the carly papers as mahal bhumiani or as chakian, oo 
must almost certainly have boon in the ordinary village system vinden 
of the Mundas, a race to which the Bhumij undoubtedly belong. ers 
Authorities differ on some points, but the genorally accepted = 
view is that the surdar of the Bhumij area is the headman 
or Munda of the Munda village community, /e., the head 
of the family which first brought the village undor cultivation; 
other members of (he original family would be the bhuinkars 
or Khuntha/ti tonants, and the village might contain also outsiders 
as ordinary unpriviluged tenants. Over groups of five to a 
dozen villuges in Mundari areas one of the hoadmen takes 
precedence as manki; in the Bhumij area there is the oxact 
equivalent in the sadiyal, or sardar sudiyél of whom there are 
four and five respectively in the two largest tarafs of Panch- 
sardari aud Suturakhani. ‘ho teraf surdar, locally the sardir 
ghatwal, or surdar simply, as distinguished from a Gramya 
sardar, is almost certainly a mere overgrown manki or Sadiyal. 
Thus the name Panchuserdari obviously means merely a group 
of five sardars, and in 1795 it was of the insolence of the 
five sardars, of whom the ancestor of the recent taraf sardar 
was the chief, that the zamindar complained. In both this 
and the Saterakhani taraf, each sadiyél and also the taraf 
serdar has his separate group of villages, not differing greatly 
in extent, and no doubt they were originally independent of one 
another, and cumbined for purposes of mutual protection or 
aggtession on their neighbours, recognising one of themselves 
as their chief. In Dhadka and Tins&ya there are no traces of 
amaller subdivisions, but the name Tinsdya possibly arises from 
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there being an amalgamation of three sadiyals. Rajda with its 
four villages and Punrara with its five, in Kumaripar, are typical 
sudiyali or manki tenures; Bangurda, Sarberia, Garwara, either 
sadiyali or merely sardéri. When the bigger taraf sardars 
acquired their commanding position it is impossible to say, but 
there is every reason to believe that the zamindar himself at 
onc time held an exactly similar position, and that his elevation 
to the dignity of overlordship was due to mutual consent rather 
than {o any special superiority in power or rank. and the quit- 
reni payable to him ropresented probably tee minimum required 
to-support him in his dignity, and to mark the fact that the 
other sardars owed him allegiance; the bulk of his necessary 
income was expected to be realisod from his own original 
manhiat or taraf. Within the other turafs » similar arrangement 
would als> be the rule, and in the two which have specific 
divisions we have one out of five or six groups of villages 
directly under the taraf serdar; and within these groups again, 
usually ono or moro villiges in which the sadiyél is himself 
the sardar, while in the rest there are sardirs who themselves 
pay a quit-rent and nothing more for the whole village to 
the sadiyal Exactly, however, as the zamindar has claimed 
as his 4A/dx the groutsr part of the areas within the tarafs 
brought under cultivation since the Permanent Settlement, 
so also the taraf sardars and <adiyals have striven to better 
themselves at the expense of the villago sardér whose quit- 
rent for the original village might reasonably have been 
held to cover that of new villages colonised by families from 
his, the heads of which would in the ordinary course 
become themselves villuge sardars and pay a quit-rent to the 
sardér of the parent village. But even in the typical! Mundari 
community there is ordinarily no fixity of rent, though the 
original clearer is by custom cuiitled to special terms, and 
ultimately a portion of the additional rent due for new cultivation 
must find its way to the manki, and, it may be, through him, to 
the superior landlord. Elsewhere, however, in Manbhbum the 
manki became at the Permanent Settlement either a recognised 
samindar, as for example in the case of Torang, or a shikmi 
ramindar as in the case of Naro in Patkum, or at least a permanent 
tenure holder at a fixed rent as in the case of the mankis of 
Baghmundi. By analogy, therefore, the sardir ghatwals 
also of Barabhum should have reached one or other of these 
peritions when Barébkum came under settlement, and reasons 
have been given above for believing that such was actually the 
case. But the particularly disturbed condition of this area, the 
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notorious tendency of the Bhumij population to pilfering and 
thieving, besides tho liability of the oountry in tho 100 years or 
so before the Permanent Settlement to be overrun by the 
Marhattas imposed on the zgamindar and tho leading sardars 
something more than the usual obligations in tho matter of 
external defence and internal police, and it can hardly be doubted 
thut in the very earliest days of British rule, thoso specifically 
imposed on the zamindar by the agroement ‘e/+ page 191 supra) 
taken from him by Mr. Higginson in 1776 must have beon 
partially transferred*¢o his greator vassals and by them again to 
the villago headmen or surdars under them. The result, if hia 
is so, must have beon that conditions of service as well as liability 
to pay ront must already have attached to these tonuros at the 
time of Permanent Svttloment, and it is not surprising that later 
on what had originally been an ordinary tenure of tho type usual 
in the Mundari communities came {o be looked upon as purely o 
service tenure, and that the failure {o render the required service 
made the holdor liable to removal 

Tho conclusion arrived at is, therefore, that the tenures of tho 
presont, tnraf sardars, sadiyals and village sardars had thvir 
origin in the ordinary Mundari village system, and that in course 
of {imo and on account of the special circumstances of the area 
they came to be treated as puroly servico tenures; that the larger 
tarafs and the nuclei of the othors were specific blocks of country 
and not mero scattered or isolated villages, and that tho claim 
of the zamindur to all new cultivation within their limits was 
probably unjustifiable, though as a result of thoir origin being 
overlooked or forgutten, and their being treated us purely service 
tenures he has been able, thanks to tho interprefatious put upon 
the isamnavisi of 1834, to a considerable extent to establish it. 
Of the lowest rank of ghatwal, the tabedar, it is only nocessary 
to say that, as the village sardar was required tv provide so many 
paiks, these must have been found among his tenants who were 
mainly members of one or other of the families who originally 
colonised the village; the tabedar must also, therefore, have been 
in the first instancean ordinary tenant or khuntkalisuar of the 
village who was required to give his services as well 1s pay n nomi- 
nal rent for occupation of his holding. As in the case of his 
superiors, his original status was forgotton and he became a mere 
service tenant cr ghatwal liable to dismissal and, ns a conse. 
quence, to loss of his holding. At the same time he got the 
advantage, if advantage it be, that his holding became inalienable 
and indivisible, going from father to eldest son or next direct 
heir, except where it was forfeited for misconduct. 
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The only distinction that can be drawn is, as already noticed, 
between these ab oriyine tenures, and what may well have 
been more rocent oreationsin the villagesin the centre part of 
the estate where it is conceivable that definite assignments of land 
were made to persons who were not villuge headmen or even 
khuntkatti tenants of the village as remuneration for service 
under the zamiudar as Daroga of polices. 

= Of the Patkum tenurcs it is ouly necessary to say that 
their origin appears to have been similar to that of the cor- 
responding tenures in Barabhum, thongh the holdings are much 
more attenuated. There are numerous isumnavisis of various 
dates from 1816, but these are widely discrepant, and it is 
diffenlt, if not impossible, to infer from them what was the 
original area held as ghatwali, or by the ghatwals as talukdars 
or tenure-holders, The three tarafs are traceable to three out 
of the twelve tarafs or ghats into which the quinquennial papers 
of 1798 divide the estate, and it is noticeuble that another of 
these twelve is Naro, an admitted sA:4mi zamindari. The taraf 
sardars have now only one or at the most two whole villages, and 
in the majority of the villages the ghatwali land is represented by 
comparatively small areas, for the most part fixed by compromises 
filed in suits arising out of the survey operations of 1880-88. 

The admission of Naro as a shikmi tonure and the claims 
of other holders of villages in this estate to the status of 
ménki or Munda, with more or less exclusive rights in their 
village or group of villages, combined with the comparatively 
small number of compact ghatwali tenures, form a contrast to 
what has been described as the state of things in Barabhum, 
while at the same time they corroborate very strongly the view 
taken of the origin of the ghatwali tenures in these parganas. 
As compared with Barébhum, it would appear that in Patkum 
the nocessity for imposing special services on the headmen 
or mankis of the Mundari village organisation was less 
imperative, and asa result we get side by side the murdri or 
mA@nkidri tenure which has remained so, and the similar tenures 
on which service o nditions were imposed and the original nature 
of the tenure merged or forgotten. By way of further contrast, 
and at the same time corroboration of this view. the case of 
the adjoining estate of Baghmundi, the only major estate in the 
district in which there are no ghatwals of any kind, is of special 
interest, as in it the olear division into five mAnkiari tenures, 
corresponding to the parias of the Mundari area across the 


Ranchi border and to the tarafs of Barabhum and Patkum is 
extant to this day. 
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The settlement of the many still vexed questions in regard Conclu. 
to the nature and extent of ghatwali holdings and tenures in "!™ 
these two parganas is one of the problems of the survey and 
settlement operations now going on; and indeed these are among 
the special reasons why these operations have been undertaken 
in advance of the regular programme, according to whioh 
Manbhum, as a whole, will not be dealt with until the work in 
the other districis of the Division is completed. ‘The protection 
of the ghatwals from any further encroichment on the holdings, 
which the compromts» of 1884 has left them, the settlement of 
the relations between the different grades of ghatwals and 
between them and their tenants, and the mannor in which 
commutation of services can, if at all, be equitably arranged, are 
among the most important of the subjects with which the 
Settlement Officers have now to deal. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Adninis- Tany other districts of the Chota Nagpur Division, Manbhum is a 


trative 
staf. 


noreregulation or scheduled district, 4... one to which certain of 
the general Regulations and Acts in force in other parts of India 
aud Bengal have not been extended From a practical point of 
view, the main distinetion at presont lies in the fuct that the head 
of the district is styled a Deputy Commissioner, instead of a 
Magistrate-Collvctor; that as such he exercises certain extended 
powers under section 80 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and 
that ho exercises jurisdiction in rent suits, which were tried under 
Act X of 1859 till December 1909, and since then under Bengal 
Act V1 of 1908, (Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act) by Deputy 
Collectors, or by Munsitls specially gazett: d as Deputy Collectors. 
Down to the year 1902 the Deputy Commissioner exercised also 
the powers of 1 Subordinate Judge, but from 1891 the bulk of 
the civil work had been done by a separate Subordinate Judge 
belonging to the Provincial Service. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into the 
Sadar and the Dhanbaid (formerly Gobindpur) Subdivision, 
with an area of 3,344 and 803 square miles, respectively, the river 
Damodar forming a natural boundary line between the two. In 
the adininistration of the Sadar Subdivision the Deputy Commis- 
sioner is assisted by a staff of five Deputy Collectors, one of 
whom is occasionally a Joint Magistrate, and by one or two 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, and from time to time an Assistant 
Magistrate. Besides this regular staff there is a special Deputy 
Collector in charge of Excise and Inoome-T'ax, and also from 
time to time a Special Land Acquisition Officer. The Sub- 
divisional Officer of Dhanbaid, who is ordinarily a Joint 
Magistrate, is assisted by a Sub-Deputy Collector. In the 
administration of Wards and Enoumbered Estates, which at 
present extend over 969 square miles, the Deputy Commissioner 
has the assistance of a -eneral Manager. Other loval officers 
are & Superintendent, and Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
a Civil Surgeon, @d a District Engineer. The Inspector, 
Additional Inspeoter, and Assistant Inspector of Schools for 
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the Chota Nagpur Division also have their head quarters at 
Puriilia. 

The Revenue of the District under the main heads increased Revenues. 
from Rs. 3,0¢,000 in 1881-82, by which date the district had 
assumed its present dimensions, to Rs. 7,67,000 in 1901-02. In 
1908-09 the collections amounted to Rs. 13,45,000, of which 
Rs. 5,383,000 were derived from Exciso, Rs. 3,832,000 from Ceases, 
Rs. 2,73,000 from Stamps, Rs. 88,000 from Income-Tux, and 
Rs. 88,000 from Land Revenue. 

The collections of lind 1evenue havo varied very little from Land 
year to year during the lust 25 years. The current demand in "tv" 
1908-09 was Its. 83,126, as compured with Rs, 82,418 in 18K RRQ, 
Rs. 80,715 representing the fixed demand from the twenty- 
seven permanently settled estates, Its. 2,391 that from two estates 
settled for periods of 12 and 15 years expiring in 1916, and the 
small balance the demand from Goverument Camping Grounds 
settled from year {o year. The total land revenue represents 
only 5°65 per cent. of the gross rental of the district as disclosed 
by the Road Cess Returns, and the incidence is barely one anna 
per cultivated acre. 

Excise is the most important source of revenuo. ‘The receipts 
from this source from a considerubly larger district aren were, in 
1870-71, only Rs. 47,3800. In 1892-93 they had incrvased 
nearly thr-e-fold, to Rs. 1,38,000 ; in 1101-02 the receipts were 
Ra. 2,63,000, and since then there has been a steady increnaso 
to Rs. 5,68,773 in 1908-09, a total considerably highor than for 
any other district in the Division, excepting Ranchi. The net 
excise revenue in 1908-09 amounted to Rs. 4,085 per 10,000 
of the population (approximately 44 annas per head), as com- 
pared with the provincial average of Kis. 3,333 per 10,000. 

The greater portion of the exeis: revenue is derived from 
the sale of country epirit prepared by distillation from moluases 
and the flower of the mahua tree (Hassia aalifulic). The receipts 
from this source amounted in 1908-09 to Rs. 4,29,000, or more than 
three quariers of the excise revenue Until the year 1907 the 
system in force was the outstill system, except in a small area served 
from the distillery shop at Asansol. In April 1907 the contract 
supply distillery system was introduced throughout the district, 
of which the main features are that local manufacture of country 
spirit is prohibited, und a contract is made with one ur more large 
distilleries (in the case of Manbhum with Messrs. Carew and 
Company, Asansol) for its supply. The liquor is sent out from 
the distillery to three depéts at Puriilia, Dhanbaid and Balaram- 
pur, where it is blended with water and issued to the retail 
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vendors at various fixed strengths for sale to the consumers. 
The general issue strengths are 30°, 50°, 70° under proof, but 
in the case of the Balarampur depdt and certain outlying shops 
served from the Puriilia depét liquor is s'so issued at 60° 
under proof, with permission to still further reduce before 
sale to 80° under proof. This is 8 concession allowed on 
acoount of the difficulty and expense of conveying liquor to 
shops situated in hilly and jungly areas, away from the 
main roads. Maximum prices are fixed for retail vend, varying 
acvording to the strength of the liquor and also according to the 
Jocale ot the shop, a distinction being méde between ordinary 
andvolliery shops 

The number of retail shops for the sale of country liquor is 
140, of which 18 are classed as colliery shops Approximately, 
this gives onc shop fur every 29} square miles and for every 9,291 
persons. The issues from the depdts in 1908-09 represent a 
consumption of 92 proof gallons per 1,000 of the population, 
the incidence of taxation per head of the population being 
As. 6-11. 

The incomo from othr exciseable articles is in comparison 
very small, (ianja is sold at 46 shops, and )roduces m license 
fees and duty Rs. 67,790; opium at 16 shops, producing 
Rs. 86,000, and imported liquor at 14 shops, the fees from which 
amounted to lis. 4,200 in 1908-09. In the same year 6% licenses 
for the suic of pachwai or rice-beer were issued on fe1s amounting 
to Rs, 28,000, Pachwai is the ordinary drink of the aboriginal 
inhabitant of the district, and it is the policy of the adminis- 
tration to encourage him to stick to it in preference to the 
stronger and less wholesome country spirit. The tuste for the 
latter is, however, readily acquired, aud the ordinary cooly, -who 
has returned {rom a spell of work in the mine. where high wages 
have enabled him to indulge in the more expensive drink, reverts 
with difficulty to the cheaper but less intoxicating rice-beer of 
his forefathers. Free-brewing of pachwai for home consumption 
is allowed throughout the district; the privilege is ordinarily 
made use of only on the oosasion of festivals and family or 
village ceremonies, and no tendency to abuse the privilege is 
noticeable. 

The revenue from Stamps ranks next in importance as a 
goource of income to that derived from Excise. From Rs. 56,500 
in 1881 the revenue rose to Rs. 1,94,500 in 1901-02, and there 
was a further increase to Rs. 2,73,000 in 108-09. The bulk of 
the revenue is derived from sale of judicial stamps, the 
from which were in 1908-09 Ks, 1,89,000, as compared with 
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Rs, 84,000 from non-judicial. The figures point significantly to 
the increase in the volume and value of litigation, due partly 
to the normal progress of the district but influenced largely by 
the enormous expansion of the coal industry. 

The collections of Income-tax were Rs. 19,900 in 1892-93, Income 
and by 1901-02 had increased nearly four-fold to Rs. 74,000 paid ae 
by 1,326 assessees. At that time the minimum income assessable 
was Rs, 500, but this was increase! to Rs, 1 00U por annum in 
1908, with the re-ult that the number of assessees fell to 6389 and 
the receipts to Ks. 54,000 in 1903-04. Since then the expansion 
of the coal industry, and an era of great prosperity in the ‘luo’ 
trade has resulted in a large inoreise in the collections, which ¢n 
1908-09 amounted to Hs 88,000, paid by 758 assesses 

Road and Public Worke Cesse3 ar, as elsewhere in the cesses, 
Provinee, levied at the maximum rate of one anna m the rupee. 
The demand in [90809 was Rs 8,20,006 of which Rs. 86,000 
was payable by 27 revenue-paying estates, Hs 1,800 by 67 
revenue-free estates, and Rs 1,700 by 549 rent-free propertios. 
Rupees 2,28,000 represented the demand from mines and junglos, 
of which 319 were asse-sed in that year. Mines aud jungles are 
value] annually. the basis of assossment being the average profits 
of the threo preceding years, and the increase in the demand from 
less than Rs. 11,000 in 1896-97 is a striking indication of tho 
enormous progress made by the coal industry during the last 
twelve years. ‘The las! general re-valuation for the purpose of 
assessing cess on lands was made in 1881 82, but a portion of the 
district, including the Panchet estate and Parganas Barabhum and 
Patkum, was revalued in 1/06, with the result that the assessment 
was increased by nearly lis. 20,000. 

Inclusive of the cess on mines and jungles the figures for 
1908-09 represent an average rental value of something less than 
Rs. 2 per acre of the whole district area. Calculated trom the 
land cess by itself the average rental value of every acre of oulti- 
vated land in the district is rather less than Re. 1. 

There aro 8 offices, of which two, namely those at Hura and Registra 
Balarampur, have only recently been made permanent, for the “°™ 
registration of assurances under Act XVI of 1908. At Purilia 
there is a !)istrict Sub-Registrar, who deals as usual with the 
documents presented there, and assists the Deputy Commissioner, 
who is ex-officio | istrict Registrar, in supervising the proceedings 
of the Sub-Registrars, whu are in charge of the outlying offices, 
The aversge namber of documents registered annually during the 
quinquennium ending in 1904 was 18,883 as against 16,525 in 
the preceding five years. 
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The marginal statement shows the number of documeucs 
registered, as well as the 




















Docu- ; i 
a ments | pecetpty, | Bxpendh. receipts and expenditure of 
ey ture, each office for the year 
nS Oye ee 1908, The year was an 
oe = | ie ie exceptionally busy one for 
uriha we. | 6,08 9,68 5,01 : 
Gobindpur "fans | si799 | trays the Sub-legistrars, as the 
Barabuzar 3,829 | 8,422 | 2,790 serious shortage of the 1907 
{taghunathpur 2&2 2,913 2,215 : f x 
Shula 4003, 8,044 | 2,466 rice-crop, following on a 
Chit - {3126 | 2,921 | 2,1%2 | practical failure in the pre- 
Ralardmpor  .,, | 4,408 8,427 2,109F e 
Hura “Tzzoo | 215 | es2z} ceding year, forced the cul- 
* — tivating tenants more than 


* Now at Dhanbaid F 
+ O; ened on 16th December 1007. usual into the hands of the 


t Opened on 18th December 1907, money-lenders, and their 
credit being low, practlicully no money was advanced except on 
registered mortgages. In many cases also tenants were obliged 
to sel] out-righ{ portions of their holdings in order to get money 
to enable them to cultivate the remuinder. 

ADMINIB- Criminal Justice 1s administered by the Deputy Commissioner, 

or «who hes special powers under section 80 of the Criminal Proce- 

Justice dure Code. There is, bisides, at head quarters. a sanctioned 

5 i staff of five Deputy Magistrates, four exercising first class powers, 
aud the fifth see nd or third class powers; there is usually also 
a Sub-Deputy Magistrate exercising third class powers The 
Subdivisional Officer of Dhanbaid is almost invariably an officer 
vested with first class powers, and the Sub-Deputy Magistrate 
attached to the Subdivision ordinarily exercises second class 
powers. There are also benches of Honorary Magistrates at 
Purilia, Jhalda, Raghunathpur, and Adra, aud Honorary 
Magistrates empowered to sit singly at Purtilia, Pokburia, Jharia, 
Katras, and Chirkunda. Of these the Rev Dr. Campbell at 
Pokhuria exercises firet class powers, and tukes cognizunce of 
cases direct both on complaint and on police report. The Judicia} 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur was the District and Sessions 
Judge till March 1910, when a seyarate Judgeship for the 
districts of Manbhum, Singhbhum and Sambalpur with head- 
quarters at Puriilia was constituted. Prior to this, however, the 
actual sessions and appellate work of tke district had been done, 
since 1904, by the Sessions Judge of Bankura, exercising powers 
as an Additional Sessions Judge of this and the Singhbhum 
district. 

Civid Manbhum was, unti] March 1910, under the jurisdiction of the 

Justice. Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, to assist whom there was 
a Subordinate Judge posted at Purilia. Down to tho year 1887 
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the civil work was done by the Deputy Commissioner, assisted 
by a Deputy Collector specially vested with the power cf a 
Sub-Judge Pressure of work during the next few yea:s made 
it necessary to depute a special Subordinate Judge to the district 
for several months in the year, and in 1891 a wholmtime ofticor 
of the Provincial Judicial Service was permanently posted 
to Purilia. The Deputy Commissioner continued to exercise 
the powers of a Sub-Judge with regard to insolvency und suceer- 
sion certificate cases till 1902, when he was finally divested ot 
all civil powers. In March 1910 the district. along with Singh- 
bhum and Sambalpur, was constituted into a separate judgeship, 
and the District Judge, who hes also powers of a Judicial Cofn- 
missioner under Bengal Act VI of [908 (the Chotn Nagpur 
Tenancy Act), has his office and head-quarters af Lusiha. The 
subordinate civil courts are those of two ‘occasionally thiee) 
Munsiffis at DPurilia, one Muusiff at Raghanithpar, and one 
at Dhanbaid. Manbazar was till (879, the seat of a separate 
Munsiff's Court, which was in that year removed to Darabazar, 
and this was again {ransferred to Purtilia in 1598, 

The volume of lifigation has increased steadily during the 
last ten years, and the figurcs for 1908 as compared with those 
for 1899 show an incrense of 32 percent inthe number of suits 
in the Munsiffs’ Courts and of nearly 40 per cent in that of the 
Subordinate Judge's. ‘lhe average value of « suit in 1908 in the 
Munsifts’ Courts was Ks. 114, and in the Subordinate Judge's 
Rs. 5,184. 

Tho control of emigration to the ‘Tea Gardens still plays an parona- 
important part in the administration of the district, though 7*. 
Puriilia has ceased to have the importance it had 10 or 15 yoars 
ago, when it was practically the contre of the recruiting industry, 
as the head-quarters of the district in Chota Nagpur most vasily 
accessible by rail to Assam, and as the stulion throngh which prac- 
tically all coolies recruited in the Division and the Native States 
adjoining had to pass en rvule to the gardens. ‘ho Deputy 
Commissioner and the senior Deputy Magistrate are ¢.-offrcto 
Superintendents of Emigration both for Manbhum and Singh- 
bhum, and the Civil Surgeon Registering Officer and Inspector of 
Emigrants. Reoruitment is now mainly under Chapter III of 
Act VI of 1901, i.¢., through licensed contractors and recruiters, 
known as the Arkati system, and under Chapter IV, i.”., recruit- 
ment by Garden Sardars working under the control of local 
agents. In 1908-09 five contractors and 64 recruiters held licenses, 
and 1,532 ooolies with 389 dependents were registered and put 
wnder contract. In the same year 1,411 Sardars and 196 Sardaring, 
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working under the supervision of the T'ea Districts Labour Supply 
Association, recruited 3,786 labourers and 2,471 dependents, who, 
in accordance with concessions recently granted by the Local 
Gov.rnment to this and two other Associations, were neither 
registered or put under contract, but went to Assam as free 
labourers. Fourteen Sardirs working under Chapter V, recruited 
17 labourers with 7 dependents only. Both this and the preceding 
year were especially favourable years for the various recruiting 
agencies as the crops of 1906 and 1907, the latter especially, 
were poor. The Arkati system, under whigh each cooly representa 
a money value of from Rs, 120 to Rs. 160, of which a considerable 
sum goes to the recruiter, necessarily leads to abuses, as tho 
temptations to entice people away from their homes, or to divert 
them when en »oufe tor the coalfields'or elsewhere in search of 
iubour aie very considerable. The Arkati is also in a position to 
tamper with the Garden Sardars working under Chapter IV or V, 
to any one of whom a sum of even Rs. 20 would mean a larger 
profit than he could make by taking a labourer to his Looul Agent. 
Every year there are a considerable number of casos of cools, 
usually women, enticed away from their homes, whom the re- 
cruiters attempt to pass off under false names and descriptions, 
For police purposes tho district is divided into 16 thanas or 
circles with 12 outposts; the latter, it may be explained, are 
treated as thanas for police, though not for other administrative, 
purposes, such, four oxample, as the census. ‘he regular police 
force consisted in 1909 of a District Superintendent of Police, 
a Deputy Superintendent, 6 Inspectors, 46 Sub-Inspectora, 44 
Head Constables, and 358 Constables, representing one policeman 
to every 9°L9 square miles, and to every 2,853 }ersons. ‘The rural 
police force, intended for watch and ward duties in the villages, 
consists of 2,653 chaukidars under Act V (13.0.) of 1887. There 
are besides 1,974 ghatwals of different degrees, namely, 12 taraf 
sardara, 11 sadiyals, 504 village sardars, 1,384 tabedars, 40 digwara, 
and 23 naib digwars, whose services are remunerated by service 
tenures, particulars of which have been given in an earlier chapter, 
Their police duties are, in the case of the subordinate ghatwala, 
periodical attendance at the police stations, patrol of certain 
roads, and general watch and ward in the villages included in 
their respective ‘ ghate”. From the ghatwals of higher degree 
is expected an occasional attendance at the thana, general supervi- 
sion of the inferior ghatwals of their respective ghata, and regular 
submission of diaries detailing the actual duties performed, and 
reporting any facts of interest in respect of their ghita. From 
the point of view of the superior police authorities, the servioas 
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of the ghatwals generally are of little value; attempts have, 
from time to time, been made to make more use of them, but of 
recent years other considerations, of which rome noticy has 
already been given, have prevented any serious prissure, which 
can only be exerted by means of fine or dismissal, being put upon 
them. The question of commuting their services has been 
constantly raised, aud it is perhaps probable that a solution of 
the various difficulties in {his connection will be found when the 
settlement operations, now in progress in Barabhum, where the 
ghatwals are most numeyous, is completed 

There is a second class Distriot Jail at Purfilia and a Subsidiary y,i18. 
Jail at Dhanbaid. The lattor has accommodation for 40 male 
and 7 female prisonors. ‘The Distriot Jail has accommodation 
for 281 prisoners, viz., 6 barracks for 211 malo conviots, 10 female 
convicts, 82 under-trial prisoners and 7 civil prisoners, 5 cells 
for 5 male convicts, and a hospital with 16 beds. 

The daily average number of inmates in tho Purtilia and 
Dhanbaid Jails during 1908 was 201 and 15, respootively. The 
industrics carried on in the District Jail are oil-pressing, aloe fibre 
decortication, weaving of cloth and dais, and cune und bamboo 
work. There is a large garden attached to the Jail, in which 
prisoners, unfitted for other forms of hard labour, are employed. 

Land has recently been acquired and administrative sunotion 
given for a considerable extension of this Jail; un additional 
double storied barrack with uccommodation for 192 prisoners is 
provided for. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


LOCAL SKLF-GOVERNMENT. 


Diarercr Oursip:, the municipal towns of Puriilia, Shalda and Raghunath- 


Boakp. 


Income. 


Expeudi- 
ture 


pur the administration of local affairs, such as the maintenance 
of roads, brilges, fer:ies und pounds, tne contiol of village sani- 
tation and water supply, the provision of medical and vetermary 
relief and the gencral ivspuneibility for primary education, rests 
with the District, Noard which was established in the year 1900, 
when the provisions of the Local Self-Government Act IL] (B.C.) 
of 1885 wer extended to the District, The District Board con- 
sists of 14 members, of whom six are ez-officiv, two elected by 
the Local oard of Dhanbaid, andthe remainder nominated by 
Government. The Board as constituted in 19v9 included 6 
Government servants, 5 Landholders and Landholdcrs’ Managers, 
{ Lloader, 1 Colliery Manager and 1 Missionary, By wu recent 
Notification of Government the number of members has been 
increased to eighteen, and Landholders have been nominated for 
the vacant places. 

The income of the District Board in the first year of its 
existence was Rs. 96,799, of which Rs. $5,474 was derived from 
Road Ces. Since then there has been a rapid increase, and in 
1908-09 the fotal income was Rs 2,38,500 of which Is. 1,49,000 
was derived from Provincial rates, Rs. 26,500 from Civil Works, 
including « special grant from Government of Rs. 25,000, and 
Rs. 38,000 from Education, the bulk of which, fe, Rs. 31,600 
represents the Government contribution. The extent to which 
the Board’s resources have been increased by the opening out of 
the coal fields, will appear from the fact that in 1908-(9 cesses 
derived from mines and jungles amounted to Rs. 1,06,300 as 
compared with only Rs. 34,700 in 1906-07. 

The incidence of taxation is, for the same resson, heavier 
than elsewhere in the Division, amounting to nearly 2 annas per 
head of population. 

The expenditure in 1908-09 was Ra. 2,16,000 of which 
Rs. 1,45,000 was allocated to Civil Works, while Education 
accounted for Rs. 41,000. The maintenance of 123 miles of 
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wnetalled, and 527 miles of unmetalled roads, besides a large 
number of village tracks with a total length of 508 miles, is 
naturally the heaviest charge on the income of the District Board, 
and Rs. 51,800 was spont on this account in 1908-09, the cost of 
maintaining these roads working out at Ts. 447, Res. 59 and 
Ra, 6 per milv for the three classes respoctively. A large part of 
tho additional income due to the expansion of the coal industry 
has nucussurily gone to improve the road system in tho colliery 
areas, aud during the five years ending in March 1909 about 
27 miles of motalled réad, cight causeways and two Inspeotion 
Bungalows have been constructed in this area alone, at a tofal 
cost of Rs. 1,70,000 besides anofhor Rs. 20,000 expended on 
improvement of approaches to tivers and s(one-metalling portions 
ot previously existing roads. 

Advantage has also been faken of the ineroused income as 
well as of special grants received from Government from time 
to time, {o improve by gravelling some of the more important 
roads in other parts of tho district, and to link up the main 
roads with the different riilway stations. 

After Civil Works, Education constitutes the heaviost charge 
on the Board’s resources; i{ maintains four Middle Schools and 
aids 12 Middle Schools, 71 Upper Primary Schools, 588 Lower 
Primary Schools, 15 Tols and Muktabs and three Technical 
School, For the purposes of supervision it maintains a staff 
of eight Inspecting Paniits, 

On Modical Relief and Sanitation Rs, 6,500 was oxpended 
in 198-09, as compared with Rs. 1,80) in 1900-91, in supporting 
eight disponsaries of which two are under the direct management 
of the Board. The principle adopted is that the Board gives 
one and a-half times the amoun: raised by private subscription, 
but in special cases additional grants are made. A contribution 
vf Rs. 290 was also made in the same year towards the funds 
of the special Sanitary Committee for the Jharia coalfield, and, 
when required, special measures are taken on the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases. [he District Board also contributes a sum 
of Rs. 200 annually towards the support of the Purilia Leper 
Asylum. <A Veterinary Dispensary was established at Purilia 
in 19 5 at a cost of Its. 2,800 and a resident Veterinary Assistant 
is maintained there; since April 1909 a second itinerant officer 
has been employed with head-quarters at Dhanbaid. 

In subordination to the District Board is the Dhanbaid toca, 
Local Board, the jurisdiction of which corresponds to the BosR. 
subdivisicnal charge of the same name. The Luul Board 
is composed of 14 members, all of whom are nominated by 
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Government. It receives allotments from the funds of the 
District Board, and is entrusted with the maintenance of certain 
of the District Board roads, all village roads, pounds and some 
other small functions. 

There are three municipalities in the district, viz., Puriilia, 
Jhalda and Raghunathpur. The number of rate-payers in 
1908-09 was 4,403, representing 16-7 per cent, of the population 
(26,842) residing in municipal limits, as compared with 16-4 per 
cent. for the whole division. The average incidence of taxation 
in the same ycar was annas 13-4 per head of the population, as 
agpinst the divisional average of annus 14-4, and varied from 
Ke. 1-0-6 in Puriilia to aunas 6-10 in Raghunathpur. 

Purilia. Tho Municipality of DPuriilia, which was constituted in 1869, 
is administered by a Board of 19 Commissioners, of whom 12 are 
elected, 5 nominated by Government and 2 are «2z-officio members. 
The area within municipal limits in 1909 was 5 square miles, 
the number of rate-payers being 43,212 or 18°57 per cent. of 
the population. 

Income The average annual income of the municipality during the 

or docade ending in 1901-02 was Rs, 20.300, and the expen- 
diture was Re 21,010; during the succeeding tive years ending 
1906-07) they were Tis, 29,600 and Ks, 27,600 respectively. 
In 1908-09 the income aggregated Rs. 35,540, besides an 
opening balance of Rs. 9,576. The chief source of income 
ia a rate on houses and arable lands assessed at 74 per cent on 
their snnual value, which in that year brought in Rs. 11,242; 
while a conservancy rate, levied at Rs. 3-8 per cent. on the same 
basis, brought in Rs 5,414; fees from markots brought in 
Re. 4,081, receipts from pounds and serais Rs. 949, and a 
tax on vehicles and animals Rs. 1,343. ‘the total incidence of 
taxation was Re. 1-()-6 per head of the population The expendi- 
ture in the same year was Rs, 26,565, excluding Re 6,520 expend- 
ed on the repayment of advances and deposits The principal 
items of expenditure were medical relief, conservancy and public 
works, which accounted for 2225, 3479 and 17-25 per cent., 
respectively, of the disbursements, 

The Municipality is at present unable to undertake new projects 
or carry out substantial reforms for want of funds, An ample 
supply of good drinking water is available in the large tank known 
as the Saheb-bandh, but to ensure freedom from contamination good 
tanks suitably situated are required for bathing and culinary pur- 
poset, and existing insanitary tanks require to be thoroughly 
cleaned out, and in some cases filled up. The town is to a certain 
extent naturally drained, but the growth of the more densely 
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populated parts ca'ls foran extension of the artificial drainage, 
and with this object a sarvoy is shertly to be made and a regular 
scheme prepared. Further expenditure is also roquired for the 
provision of more public latrines, aud the improvement of the 
lighting system. A detuiled survey of the town is now (1909) in 
progress, and if is anticipated that the now assessment which 
will be based on the map and record prepared, will result in a 
substantial increase in income, and muke if possible to {ake in 
hand some of the needed improvements outlined above. 

Jhalda was constdyted u Municipality in 188%, and has a Jhalda. 
Municipal Board composed of 9 Commissioners all of whom are 
nominated by Government, The area within municipal limits ‘is 
approximately J square miles, and the number of rate-payoers is 
775, representing 13°38 per cont. of the population residing 
within municipal limits. Tho average annual income of the 
Municipality during the five years onding 1907-08 was Rs. 4,00 
and the expenditure Rs. 3,800. In 1908-09 the income of the 
Municipality was Rs. 3,961, of which Rs. 2,170 woro ohtainod 
from a tax on persons according to their circumstances and 
property, levied at one per ont. on the incomo of tho asscsscos ; 
receipts from pounds amounted to Ra. 350, and from serais and 
markets Rs. 320. The incidence of taxation was 7} annas por head 
of the population. 

The expenditure in the samo year was Rs. 4,725, the 
principal items being modioal rolief, conservancy and public 
works, which accounted for 34:21, 16°88 and 15:4, respootively, of 
the total expenditure. 

The Municipality of Raghunathpur was established in 1888 Raghu. 
and is administered by a Board of 10 Commissioners, ull of whom »#thpur. 
are nominated by Government, The area within municipal 
limits is 4 square miles, andthe number of rate-payers is 416 
representing 9°9 per cont. of the population. The average annual 
income of the Municipality during the five years onding 1907-08 
was Rs. 3,600 and the expenditure, Rs. 3,200. In 1908-09 its 
income was Rs. 3,688 besides an opening balance of Ks, 709. The 
chief source of income is, as at Jhalda, a tax on persons, levied 
at one per ocnt. «n the income of the rate-payers, which brought 
in Rs. 1,168. From pounds Rs. 440 was realized, and rents 
of serais brought in Rs. 280. The total incidence of taxation was 
6% snnas per head of the population. 

The expenditure in the same year was Re. 3,750. the principal 
itema being medical relief (35 per cent.) and conservance (27 
per cent.). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION. 


Paogsees Jy 1855 Mr. (afterwards Sir H.) Ricketts wrote of education in 
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Manbhum :—‘ The only school in this “district is an English 
Sefiool established at Puriilia in 1853 Though so lately 
established, {he number on the books is 7 and the average 
attendance is 34.” He goea on to quote the Secretary as saying 
“ihe demand tor education is confined to the middle class of 
people, who hold it in great estimation The zamindars and rich 
people think it below and the poorer classes above their notice. 
The poople generally are averse to contribute to the furtherance 
of education, thinking themselves entitled to receive from the 
Government everything necessary about it.” Mr. Ricketts adds 
that “the attitude of the landholders was unfortunate for they 
possessed extensive estates, inhabited by very wild and barbarous 
people, whose ignorance has, on more than one occasion, caused 
very embarrassing disturbances and much bloodshed.” 

No material advance in the spread of education seems to have 
made for many years. In 1870-71 the number of Government 
and aided schools had increased to 25 with 960 pupils, and the 
creation of primary schools under Sir George Campbell's grant - 
in-aid scheme swelled the total to 31 in the following year. The 
next year saw the scheme more fully in operation and the number 
had increased to 188 with 5,271 pupils by the inclusion of many 
of the 72 schools returned in 1870-71 as private unaided schools, 
attended by an estimated total of 1,238 pupils. By the end of 
March 18765 the total number of Government aided and inspected 
schools was 244 attended by 6,938 pupils, figures which represent- 
ed on the then area and population of -the district, one school to 
every 20°13 square miles of area, and one pupil to every 143 
inhabitants. 

The succeeding 15 years saw a considerable advance in the 
number of schools of which in 1892-93 there were 622 attended 
by 16,578 scholars. In the next ten years there was a 
increase, the number of schools in 1901-02 being returned as 727, 
and of scholars 19,728. The census of that year showed that 
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the total number of persons able to read and write was 47,231 
representing 42 per cent. (8:0 males and 0°3 females) of the 
population. 

In 1904-05 the figures reached 849 for schools and 28,686 
for scholars, but the succeeding years saw some decrease, the 
latest returns for 1908-09 showing a total of 768 schools with 
26,624 pupils on their rolls. 

Of the total number of schools, 759 with 26,882 pupils are 
classed as public institutions, and only 9 with 242 pupils as 
private institutions. Og the former 13 schools attended by 764 
pupils are under public management, 9 being managed by Gpv- 
ernment and 4 by the District Board; of the schools under 
private management 625 sre aided and 12] unaided. The 
inspecting staff consists of 1 Deputy Inspector of Schools, 8 Sub- 
Inspectors, 2 Assistant Sub-Inspectors and 8 Inspecting Pandits, 

There is no college in tho district. There are 25 secondary 
schools, the attendance at which is 2,248 Of these six are High 
schools of which one only, the Zilla School at DPuriilia, is main- 
tainel by Government. The pupils on the rolls of this school in 
1908-09 numbered 272, but it is reported that for want of suffi- 
cient accommodation both in the school itself and the hostel 
attached, a number of applicants had to be refused admission 
Considerable enlargements of the buildings have been sanctioned 
by Government but funds have not as yet been provided to oarry 
them out. Two echools, :.¢., those at Chirkunda and Raghunath- 
pur, with a total of 259 pupils are aided by Government and in 
the latter case also by municipal funds. Of the three unaided 
institutions those at Jharia and Pandra, which owe their existence 
to the liberality of Raja Durga Prosad Singh and the late Rani 
Hingan Kumari respectively, provide for 88 and 118 pupils 
respectively. The remaining High School is known as the 
Victoria Institution and is at Turiilia; in 1908-09 the number of 
scholars was 366. Of middle schools there were 19 in 1908-09, 
namely, 12 middle English and % middle vernacular. One of 
the former and three of the latter were managed by the District 
Board, the number of pupils on the rolle being 45 and 185 res- 
pectively. Of the others 13 with 822 pupils were aided and 2 
with 93 pupils unaided. The popularity of secondary vernacular 
education is evidently declining as the present figures show a 
considerable falling off since 1891-92 when there were 12 middle 
vernacular schools with 570 pupils. 

The total number of primary schools for boys in the district is 
676, of which 73 are upper primary and 603 lower primayy, 
With the exception of 4 upper primary schools attached to the 
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guru training schools, all are under private management, 561 
being sided and 111 unaided. The attendance at these schools 
was 22,585, viz., 21,485 boys and 1,150 girls, Upper primary 
schools are usually accommodated in buildings specially provided 
for them, but in the majority of cases such buildings are very 
unsuitable for the purposes. With few exceptions lower primary 
schools have no regular buildings and are generally heldin the 
common puja house of the village, or the verandah of some com- 
paratively well-to-do villager’s house. With the aid of a Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 15,500 and funds subscgibed locally the District 
Board are now constructing 18 model school buildings, of which 
12 are intended for upper primary and 6 for lower primary 
schools, 

The education of women has not advanced heyond the primary 
stage. ‘There were in 1908-09 altogether 29 girls’ schools, ue., 4 
upper aud 25 lower primary These schools were attended 
by 847 girls, and there were also 1,150 girls studying in boys’ 
schools, so that altogether 1,997 girls were under instruction; of 
these 1,636 were Hindus, 26 Muhammadans, 148 Christians and 
187 aborigines. In the majority of cases the girls’ schools are 
taught by male teachers trom the neighbouring boys’ schools and 
there are only 13 girls’ schools with separate stait. 

‘There is one model primary school for girls teaching up to the 
lower primary standard Itis under the management of Gov- 
ernment and had 42 girls on its roll on 31st March 1909. 

There are four schools for the training of primary school 
teachers, all of which are intended for male teachers. Sixty- 
four gurus were under training at the close of the year 1908-09, 
and during the year 11 passed the final examination. 

Five technical schools are aided by the District Board or 
Government, of which 2 are for instruction in blacksmith’s work 
at Jhalda, where there is a considerable manufacture of country 
guns, aword-sticks, and agricultural and household implements. 
The German Lutheran Mission at Purilia maintains a general 
technical school where carpentering and smithy work are taught 
to the inmates of the untainted children’s ward attached to the 
Leper Asylum ; there is also in connection with the same Mission 
a lace school for girls, at present unaided. A special weaving 
school is managed by the Rev, Dr. A. Campbell of the Sonthal 
Mission at Pokhuria. The remaining aided school is at Tandsi, 
the industry taught being amithy. Another weaving school at 
Raghunithpur was supported for a nuuber of years by the 
District Board, but was recently abandoned as the local weavers 
found that the fly-ahuttile loom was unsuited for the local industry 
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of silk-weaving. In all these schools arrangements have recently 
been made to provide teaching in at any rate part of the lower 
primary course besides the industrial aubjeot. 

There were in 1908-09, 87 night schools with 824 pupils on Nremr or 
their rolls. Their object is to give facilities for primary education wrog 
to boys of the working classes who are unablo to attend the ordi- scHoozs. 
nary day schools. 

Other schools include 7 Sanskrit tols with 119 boys on their Oras 
rolls, 11 maktabs with 2066 students, 3 indigenous schools teach- acacia 
ing vernacular only with 97 pupils, and 6 Koran schools (class I 
maktab) with 115 pupils, on their rolls, Those schools were 
returned as private institutions. ' 

There were in 1908-09 9 boarding-housos with 237 inmates. Boarpine 
Of these one is attached to tho Puriilia Zilla School and ig "OTS? 
under the management of Governmont; the rest aro unuided 
and under private management, 

The number of Muhammadan pupils studying in public gpoca- 
institutions in 1908-09 was 1,541, representing 5°31 per cont, TOX oF 
of pupils of all aveds, almost exactly the same proportion as the — 
Muhammadan population beara to the tolal population of the ¥408- 
whole district. It is noticoable also that the percentage of 
literates among the Muhammadan population is 5-9 as compared 
with 4:2 for Hindus, a fact which suggests that the communi- 
ty has realised to some extent the importance of primary 
education. 

The number of aboriginal pupils in the various public institu- Anorier- 
tions is returned by the Education Department as 6,709 of whom "4% 
828 are Christians; few of these go beyond the primary stages, 
and it isa significant fact that none of the Government offices 
in the district coutain a single aboriginal clerk, though attempts 
have been made from time to time {vo recruit suitable aboriginals 
a8 apprentices. The backwardness of {he aboriginal population 
generally in the matter of education is shown by the low per- 
centage of literates to total population in the thanasin which 
the aboriginal element is strongest, Baghmundi 2 per cent., 
Chandil and Barabhum 2:4 per cent., and Tundi 2-9 per cent., as 
compared with the district average of 42. The same table shows 
that the area in which education is most advanced is that which 
borders on Burdwan and Bankura, in which the immigrant 
population from the moro udvanced Bengal districts is more 
predominant than elsewhere. 

There is a amall public library at Puriilia, maintained Lienanres 
in the Town Hall erected to commemorate the Jubilee of the News. 
Queen-Empress Victoria. The only private library of any PArsEs. 
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importance is that of Dr. Campbell at Pokhuria, which is largely 
theological. 

Two newspapers, the Manbhum and the Purulia Durpan, 
dealing with topics of local interest are published at Purulia. 
The Sonthal Mission Press at Pokhuria publishes a quarterly 
magazine dealing with the progress of Medical Mission in 
India. 
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CHAPTER XY. 





GAZHTTEER. 


Adra.—An important station and railway settlement on the 
Gomoh-Kharagpur and Asansol-Sini sections of the DBengal- 
Nagpur Railway line, situated at 23° 30’ N, and 86° 44’ 
K. 177 miles from Calcutta, 24 from DPurilia and 26 from 
Asansol. This rapidly growing settlement has coms into existence 
since 1908, when the Kharagpur-Gomoh brunch was opened, 
The area covered by the station buildings, yard, workshops and 
residences is nearly a square mile in extent, and more rocontly a 
large area (nearly half a squaro mile) has boon acquired as a 
sanitary zone, and to secure unpolluted tho catchment area of the 
large tank to the east of the settlement which is the source of tho 
water supply. The settlement includes the residences and offices 
of a District Engineer, District Loco Superintendont, District 
Traffic Superintendent, aud Assistants, a Medical Ollicer and a 
Chaplain, besides quarters for a large number of Kuropean and 
Indian subordinates of the different branches A fine church has 
recently been built at the expense of the Railway Company, and 
there is also a large institute, providing for the recreation and 
amusement of the subordinate staff. The affairs of the settlement 
including « market garden and a meat murket, are managed by a 
Station Committes; there is ulso a Bench of Honorary Magis- 
trates with third class powers, wlio disposo of any casea made 
over to them by the Deputy Commissioner. About five miles 
south, and connected with the station by s metalled road is 
Kashipur, the preeent head-quartersa of tho Zamindar of Panchet. 

Balarampur.—A village 3 miles south-east uf Puriilia near the 
banks of the Kasai river. A description of a collection of ruins at 
this place, written by Lieutenant R. C. Monoy, is quoted in Colenel 
Dalton’s Notes on a Tour in Manbhum in 1864-65,* and reproduced 
in Hunter’s Statistical Account under the name Palma, which is 
apparently en error for Balarampur. Mr. Beglur describes the 
principal ruin as a temple of the Baijnath type dating probably 








* The Journal of the Asiatic Society XXXV, Part I of 1866, page 196, 
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to some time after Raja Man Singh, but built of the materials 
of an older temple. The sculptures of perfectly nude male 
figures, standing on pedestals and under canopies, with Egyptian 
head-dresses, the arms hanging down straight by their sides, the 
hands turned in and touching the body near the knees, described 
by Lieutenant Money and identified by Colonel Dalton as images 
of the Tirthankaras of the Jains are no longer extant, and had 
apparently been removed before Mr. Beglar’s visit in 1872. 

Barabazar.—A village of considerable size, in pargana Bara- 
bhum in latitude 28° 2’ N. and longitudes 86° 25’ K. 12 miles 
south-east of the Barabhum railway station in the Asansol- 
Sim section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The village contains 
the residence and family temples of the zamindar of the pargana, 
a police station, a sub-registry office, a District Board inspection 
bungalow, a middle English school, and a post and telegraph 
office combined. Tho offives and residence of the Manager of the 
Midnapore Zamindari Company, which holds a large part of the 
cetato on a patni lease, are situated just outside tho village. 
Baraibazar was also the head-quarters of a separate Munsifi from 
1880, when it was transferred thero from Manbazar, until October 
1898 when it was again transferred to Purtlia The tradi- 
tional origin of the Barabhum family connects them closely with 
the udjoining estate of Patkum and its mythical founder Vikram- 
aditya (vide also under Dalni, Pabanpur, Telkupi); their family 
legend is given by Colonel Dalton as a specimen of the skill of 
the Bhumij zamindars in making pedigrees. ‘“ Nath Varaha and 
Kes Varaha, two brothers, quarrelled with their father, the Raja 
of Virat, and settled in the court of Vikramaditya. Kes the 
younger was sawn into two pioces, and with his blood Vikram 
gave a ‘tika”” to the eldest and a pair of umbrellas, and told him 
that all the country he could ride round in a day and night 
should be his. Nath mounted his steed and accomplished a 
circuit of eight ‘yojanas’t within the {ime specified, and a 
precious stiff line of country he took in riding round what is now 
Barabhum, but if must be all true as the print of his horse’s hoofs 
are still visible on the southern slopes of the hills.” (Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal 1872). Another variant to the earlier part 
of the story is that the two brothers came to Vikramaditya’s 
court with the fixed determination that they would not bow 
their heads to any one. To test them Vikramaditya had some 
swords hung in the door through which they would first pass ; 

© Mark on the forehead. 

¢ A “yojana ” is equal to four “ kroa” or a trifle over 9 miles, a **kros”’ being 
equal to 8,000 cubits or 13,000 feet taking » cubit as 18 inebes. 
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Set or Kes passed through without stooping and his head waa in 
consequence severed from his body, whereupon Vikramaditya 
stopped the other brother, and took him into favour, awarding 
him a kingdom in the manner already described. 

The name of the pargana and estate Barabhum is beyond 
question a survival of the Varéhabhumi described in the Bhavi- 
shyat Purina of the 15th or 16th century, as a country “ contigu- 
ous in one direction to Tungabhumi” (the southern part of 
Raipur thana in the Bankura district), ‘and in another to the 
Sekhara mountain” @her Parasnuth or the Panchot hill) and 
comprising Varabhumi, Samantabhu:mi (Chatna thana in lankura) 
and Manbhumi.” According to the same account the inhabitants 
were ‘mostly Rajputs, robbers by profession, irreligious and 
savage, vaters of snakes and drinkers of spiri{uous liquors,” a 
description which remained very true to the facts till a much later 
date. 

At the time of the British accession to the Dewani of Bengal, 
Burdwan, and Orissa, and for many years afforwards the area 
covered by this estate was notorious as the home of the “ chuars,” 
and the zamindar and his chief sardars were little better than 
leaders of banditti. Details of the organisation ot the ghatwals, 
who are a special feature of the pargana, will be found elsewhere 
(vide Chapter XI and Appendix). 

Boram.—A village some four miles south of the police station 
Jaypur (railway station Garh Jaypur) on tho right or south 
bank of the Kasai river. Hore are tke ruins of three largo brick 
temples and several stone temples of which Volonel Dalton* gave 
the following description :— 

“The most southern of the threo temples is the largest. Tho 
tower rises from a base of 26 feet square. The chamber occupies 
only 9 fect square of this, and after 9 feet of upright wall is 
pyramidal in form, the bricks, in rows of first threo, then two, 
and near the top one, gradually approaching till the four sidos 
meet, The remainder of the \ower is solid brickwork thronghout. 
Its height is about 60 feet; but the upper portion of it has fallen, 
and it is impossible to say how it was finished off. Tho bricks 
of which these temples are composed, some of them eighteen 
inches by twelve, and only two inches thick, look as if they were 
machine made, so sharp are the edges, sv smooth their surface, 
and sg perfect their shape. They are very carefully laid through- 
out tho mass of masonry, so closely fitting that it would be 
diffioult, to insert at the junction the blade of a knife. The 
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entrance to all the temples faces the rising sun. The objecta of 
worship, whatever they were, have disappeared from the fanes; 
but in the southern temple there is a stone gutter through the 
wall, terminating in a well-carved gargoyle for oarrying off 
the water used in the ablution of the idol. The bricks used for 
ornamental freizes and cornices appear to have been carefully 
moulded for the purpose before they were burned; and the design, 
executed entirely of bricks thus moulded and put together, is, 
though very elaborate, wonderfelly perfect and elegant as a 
whole; but in somo places stucco has beef added, and further 
orngmentation or moro delicate tracery attempted in the stucco 
on the brick foundation, and this tracery, where it remains, is in 
wonderful preservation. ‘The entrance to the temple is wide 
and lofty, and arched like the interior; that is, by the projection, 
till they meet, of bricks horizontally laid. Door, there appears 
no sign of. The fane must have been open to the world. The 
only animals I could discorn in the ornamentation were gee.e, 
introduced in the scrolls. The goose is a Buddhist emblom. The 
other temples are of similar design, but smaller sizo. In front 
of them I observed soveral pillars of stone; but I found no 
architravos, nnd the pillars aro hardly long cnough to have been 
the support of a covered porch 1u front of the faue. These three 
temples are all of the same type, and are no doubt correctly 
ascribed by the poople to the Srawaks or Jains I found, indeed, 
no Jain images on the spot; but about a mile to the south the 
remains of a Hindu temple in a grove were pointed out to me, 
and all the images from all the temples in the neighbourhood 
have been there collected. The grove temple was dedicated to 
Siva; but amongst the images were several nude figures like 
those already described, that were in all probability the Jain 
figures belonging to the brick temple. Near the brick temples 
I found, amongst a heap of ruins, a square stone crypt in which 
was a four-armed female figure, finely carved, in the style of 
the sculptures at Dalmi, to be presently described. This was 
worshipped by the women of the place under the name of Sasthi. 
In the grove there was a similar figure, and the other images of 
Hindu gods found there appeared to be of the same period. 
Another mound was pointed out to me, about half a mile from the 
grove, a8 & collection of ruins, but I did not go to it.” 

Mr. Beglar* describes those temples as definitely Saivic; the 
largest, that described in detail by Colonel Dalton, faces east 
and the object of worship is a four-armed female presumably 
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Parvati seated on a lion. Another Parvati with a small figure of 
Ganesha to its right aud a female figure to the left lies near the 
second brick temple; this resembles in execution and style the 
soulptures of Dalmi (y. v.) and belongs apparently to the same 
period, i.¢., the tenth or eleventh century. The third brick temple 
faces north, and contains a life-size soulpture of the eight-armed 
Durga slaying Mahishashur, and is of particularly fine work- 
manship. Mr. Beglar describes also a fourth brick temple besides 
three stone temples, aud {he numerous mounds and debris scattered 
about point to thee gxistence of others, which may have been of 
earlier date, The only inseriptions are the single letter KX ins- 
cribed on @ round-ended flat slab between the river and” the 
largest temple, xud the figure 6 on one of the side posts of the 
entrance to one of the stone temples. The former is ascribed, 
from the formution of the character, to tho ninth or tenth 
century. 

Buddhpar.—A village four miles north of Manbazar on the 
Hura Road on the north baak of the Kasai river There is hore 
an interesting group of tumples of which the largest is still 
in a fair state of preservation and maintained as a place of 
Saivic worship ; in its immediate neighbourhvod are the remains 
of four smaller temples, besides numerous roughly sculptured 
stones commemorating in ull probability “satis.” Tho main 
temple is thus described by Mr. LBeglar, “Tho temple is 
placed on « high plinth on the topmost point of a low 
hillock ; in plan, the templo resembles other temples of the 
kind, with somo potty variations, tho principal of which is 
that at the two sides of the ontrance into the “ antarala ” 
are two recesses, like the recesses at the sides of the western- 
most temple at Barakhar. The windows in tho projecting 
ends of the transept are closed by plain squarc-holed latticos 
cut in the samo sandstono of which the temple is built ; 
the windows being projecting, tho three open sides of each 
are thus closed. ‘he entrance into the ‘ antarala’is similar 
to the entrance into the temple at Buddha Gaya, being 
formed of overlapping courses of stones. The ornamentation 
externally consists of lines of mouldings of a plain kind, 
sparingly used; the mouldings resemble those of the 
temples at Barakhar. The pinnaclo that surmounted the 
original tower roof of the sanctum lies neglected on the 
ground ; it is an urn-shaped vessel, supported by four cobras 
with expanded hoods and forked tongues, and is graceful in 
outline and design ; there can, I believe, be no doubt that it 
was, as it now is, a Saivio temple.” 
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The lingam of the temple is known as Budheswar and 
ranks locally, in point of sanctity, with the Gadadhar of 
Gaya, and Buddhpur is the scene of un annual fair held 
on the last night of the month of Chaitra, which attracts 
plilgrims in considerable numbers both from the immediate 
neighbourhood and from adjoining districts. 

Chakultor.—A large village, situated in 23° 14’ N. and 
86° 24 E. about seven miles south of Purilia, on the 
Puriilia-Barabazar Road. The place is chiefly notable for an 
annual fair held at the time of the, Chhata festival on 
the last day of the month of Bhadra. The origin of the 
celebration of this festival, usdally confined to places where 
local zamindars reside, and of the fair which follows it lies 
apparently in the fact that at one time this was one of 
the seats of the Vanchet) Zamindar. Some members of the 
family still reside here, and there are remains of fairly ela- 
borate buildings, both residences and temples. The fair lasts 
for seven days and is one of considerable local importance 
attracting large numbers of people, chiefly of the aboriginal 
or semi-aboriginal tribes, from the southern half of the district. 

Charra.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
bhum district, situated in 23° 23’ N. and 86° 25’ E. 4 miles 
north-oast of Purilia. Population (1901) 1,582. It contains some 
very old stone temples, called deu?s or debalayas. There were 
originally seven temples, but five have fallen. Some of them were 
Jain or Buddhietic, and numerous votive chaityas with mutilated 
firures either of Buddha or one of the Jain hierarchs lie in the 
village, but the greater number of the remains of sculptures lying 
about are Brahmanical. According to local tradition these and 
some large tanks in the vicinity were constructed by Saraks 
(vide Chapter 111, page 838 sgq). 

Dalma.—Principal bill in Manbhum district, situated in the 
headquarters subdivision in 22° 53’ N. and 86° 14° E. rising 
to a height of 3,407 feet above sea-level. It has been described 
as the rival of Parasnath, but it lacks the bold precipices and 
commanding peaks of that hill, and is merely a long rolling ridge 
rising gradually to its highest point. Its slopes are covered with 
dense forest, but are accessible to beasts of burden. The chief 
aboriginal tribes living on the hill are the Kharias and Paharias. 

Dalmi or more correctly Diapur Dalmi, the site of an ancient 
town of considerable extent on the north bank of the Subarna- 
rekha river, in latitude. 23° 4’ N. and longitude 86° 2’ E. 
The actual ruins are now, and have fora long time been, in a 
very dilapidated condition; @ full account of them is to be fguni 
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at pages 186-sg¢ of Volume VIII of the Archeological Survey 
of India Reports (J. D. Beglar), and at pages 190-sgq, 
Volume XXXV, Part I, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
1866 (Colonel E. T. Dalton). One brick temple alone remains 
and this also is much dilapidated, but for several miles almost 
every eminence is marked by debris of temples and other build- 
ings. A few only of the statues desoribod by earlier observers 
are to be found in situ, the remainder have been removed to 
various places in the village or to Puriilia. Mr. Beglar identified 
some of the more nostberly ruins as Jain or Buddhist, and the 
remainder as Brahmanical. ‘lhe ruins of « briok fort of no great 
size, known as Vikramaditya’s fort, aro still visible to the séuth 
of the village, on the bank of the Subarnarekha river; nearer the 
village is a large tank known as the ‘‘Chhata Pokhar”’ from the 
singular structure of stone, {wo small columns supporting a triple 
umbrella, which marks what was perhaps once the contre of the 
tank. Tradition has it that this is whore Vikramaditya used to 
perform Puja before bathing; Telkupi some 60 miles uway on 
the Damodar was where he rubbed his body with oil preparatory 
to the bath. The most notable of the oxtaut statues is a colossal 
Ganesha, who according to Colonel Dalton was the janitor, the 
heaps of stones round about representing the remains of the 
river gate of the old city. In the village itself are various sta- 
tuesof Vishnu, and of groups representing Vishnu and Lakshmi, 
Durga Mayi, the monster Mahisasur, and of Kamdeva and his 
wife. 

The only inscribed statue is one of Aditya, tho characters 
being probably of the tenth century to which poricd Mr. Beglar, 
judging from the general style of the sculpture, would date the 
temples, Some of the sculpture and ornamentation is described 
by him as very good, and obviously ascribable either to Jains 
or Buddhists ; he infers thut there was a lurge Jain establish. 
ment here in the ninth and tenth century, succeded, say about 
the eleventh century, by Hinduism. 

Of equal interest with these remains of an ancient Aryan 
civilisation is the enormous collection of ‘* Kistvaons” in the 
village itself, the sacred burial places of the Bhumij ; some of 
the stones are of enormous size, 10 10 15 feet square, and alto- 
gether there must be several hundred, represeating originally 
as many heads of houses or founders of families. The inference 
to be drawn from their presence here and the ruins alongside is 
that the Aryan city was conquered, and the followers of Brah- 
manism driven out by the incursion of the Bhumiy section of the 
Kolarian race sometime probably between the eleventh and 
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sixteenth centuries. The small extent of jungle for some dis- 
tance round, the absence of any sign even of earlier forests on 
the now bare hills, and the very considerable cultivated area all 
mark the place as a very early settlement of the Bhumij ; 
from the extent of the ruins it might reasonably be inferred that 
much of the country was alroady cultivated when they became 
its masters. Another view, it may be noted, that held by Colonel 
Dalton, is that the Kolarian tribes were already in possession 
when the Buddhists, and later the Brahmans, pushed out missions 
into the wilder parts of the country. Hee assumes that when 
these missions got too aggressive the progenifors of the Kols, 
Bhimij, and Munda finally after severe and continued struggles 
extirpated them. 

The present reigning family of Patkum, six miles from 
Duliui, cluim descent from Vikramaditya and have the usual 
stories to account for their presence here. The generally accept- 
ed theory is that the Raja or Zamindar of this and other 
estates is deavended trom a self-elected chicf or manki of a group 
of Bhumij, or Munda villages; it may be as Colonel Dalton 
half satirically suggests that the conquering aborigines “ from a 
lingering admiration fir the superior intell.gence, higher civil- 
isation and godlike beauty” of the Aryans they displaced, 
“ retained some of them as guides and instructors and in some 
instances from the remnant heirs retained, elected their chief. 
We might {lms account for the Aryan features and Brahmanical 
predilections of some of the chiefs whom we find ruling alike 
people without any evidence that they had by conyuest attained 
that position.” 

The chief modern importance of Dalmi is tne manufacture 
of coups and plates from the soft dark coloured slate stone, 
which crops up in and along the bed of the river here. Some 
16 or 20 people are employed in quarrying and about as 
many in outting the stone. There are obvious indications all 
round that a great part of the sculptured or plain blocks, forming 
the ruins of the temples, have already been used up for the same 


Urpose. 

A few miles further up the Subarnarekha, and north-west 
of Dalmi, is Saféran, which Mr. Beglar identifies with the Kirana 
Bufalana of Hwen-Tsang, the capital of the Sasangka Raja 
At Safaran itself are uninvestigated mounds, and near it in 
Deoli and Suisa fair'y extensive indications of early Jain civili- 
sation ; in Suisa there is also another large Bhumij burial p'ace. 

Dhanbaid.— Headquarters of the subdivision of that name 
since July 1908. Itis an important station on the Hast Indian 
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Grand Chord Line, and is the junction for the Jharia and Katras 
branches from which radiate most of the short lengths of line 
which serve the various colliéries. The railway quarters cover a 
considerable area on either side of the line near the station, and 
quarters have been erected or are in course of erection for a full 
complement of railway officials besides a very large subordinate 
staff, both European and Indian. The civil buildings cons- 
tructed between 1905 and 1908 lie in the village of Hirapur 
about half a mile from the railway statien and comprise a Sub- 
divisional Magistrates, Court, « Munsifi, Sub-Registry (Office, 
Post and Telegraph Office combined, and police station, with 
residences for tle Subdivisiounl Officer, Munsif, aud Sub-Deyfuty 
Magistrate. North of these again is the large double-storied 
ottice of the Department of Mines in India, with residoneos for 
the Chief Inspector, an Inspector, and a large number of clerks. 
The purely nxtive town which is still in the early stages of 
growth consists of a considerable bazu: in the village of Dhan- 
baid immedintely south of the Ruilway line and a rapidly grow- 
ing residential quarter for pleaders, clerks, etc., between the 
offices of the Mines Lepartment and the rural villaze of Hirapur. 
The chief feature of the former is the Lindsiy market-place 
recently constructed by private enterprise. ‘There are also several 
large general merchandise shops and a couple of printing presses. 
Dhanbaid Sub-division —Knowu till July 1908 asthe Gobind- 
pur Sub-division, is the northern sub-division of the district 
lying between 28° 58’ and 24° 4’ north and 86° 7’ and 86° 50’ east 
with an area of 808 squuro miles. In shape it is an irregular 
triangle between the Baral.har and Damodar rivers, their junction 
just south of Barakhar in the Burdwan district forming the 
apex. A third river, the Jamuni, forms ao part of ifs western 
boundary, the remainder being furmed by the lower slopes of the 
Parasnath Range, and the various spurs and ridges which strike 
off from it. To the north and ea-t the country is fairly open, 
marked only by occasional hills cf no great height. The popula- 
tion of the subdivision was 277,122 in 1901 as compared with 
221,434 in 1891, the density being 345 persons to the square 
mile. ‘The south-eastern part of the subdivision, comprising 
the police stations of Dhanbaid and Jharia and the independent 
out-post of Katras, constitutes the Jharia oonl-field, the rapid 
development of which between the years 1894 and 1901 accounts 
for the large increase in the population of the subdivision as 
returned in the latter year; during the succeeding years 
the development has been even more marked, and there 
wore in 1908 no less than 281 collieries at work in this areg 
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employing a daily average of 72,000 labourers. A portion of the 
ltr iganj coal-field falls within the eastern part of the subdivi- 
sion (police station Nirsa and indeyfendent out-post Chirkunda). 
The area covered by the remaining ; olice stations of Gobindpur, 
Tundi and Topchanchi and out-post Rajganj is almost entirely 
outeide the limits of workable coal deposits, and is consequently 
purely rural in character. Thero are no towns, but Jharia Khas, 
Katras and Dhanbaid are now places of considerable size and 
importance. ‘The head-quarters of the subdivision were moved 
to Dhanbaid from Gobindpur in Jaly 1908; for some years 
before 1846, Bagsuma, a smull village at mile 167 of the Grand 
Trdnk Road, was the site of the Sub-divisional O@icor’s residence 
and office. 

Gobindpur.—A village -ituated in 28° 50’ N. and 86° 32’ B. 
at the 169th mile of the Grand Trunk Road, formerly (till 1908) 
the head-quarters of the northern sub-division of the district 
Population (1901) 1,298. There were the usual subdivisional 
offices and u residence and a sub-jail. The last named has now 
been converted into a guru-training school, and the Subdivi- 
sional Officer’s residence has been taken over by the District 
Board for usc as an inspection bungalow. ‘The village has now 
lost practically all its importance with the rem sval of the pleaders, 
mukhtears, clerks and most of the shop-keepers to Dhanbaid, A 
weekly market is held, which is attended by a considerable 
numbers of villagers from tho rural areas surrounding. A single 
lac factory, and a few big grain merchants’ depdts remain to 
testify to the former importance ot the place. There are two 
fine sheets of water, Landis constructed at tho expense of Gor- 
ernment during the famine years of 1866 and by public subscrip- 
tion in 1882-83, known respectively as the Sahib bandh and the 
Risley bandh. Both of these are maintained by the District 
Board. There is also a Government camping ground to the 
west of the village, and a Public Works Department inspection 
bungalow about 8 miles west on the Grand Trunk Road at 
Kandra. Good gravelled roads to Tundi and Pokhuria (towards 
Giridih and Jamtara, respectively) take off from the Grand 
Trunk Road on the northern side, and on the south there is the 
direct road to Purilia vid Pradhankhunta station and Sarsakunri 
Ghat, and also a metalled road to Dhanbaid and the coal-field. 

Jhalda (Jhalida)—A small town in the head-quarters 
subdivision, situated in 23° 22’ N. and 85 59’ EK. Population 
(L901) 4,877. Since 1908 it has been connected by railway with 
Purilia and Ranchi. Jhalda was constituted a Municipality in 
1888, and its income, mainly from a tax on persons, averaged 
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Rs. 4,000 during the five years ending 1908-09; ite average 
annual expenditure during the same period was Rs. 3,800. The 
town consists of one mainsstrect (the Purilia-Ranchi road) with 
several small streets leading off from it. Thoero is a regular 
weekly market, and also a fair number of merchants, shops 
dealing in grain, cloth, kerosine oi] and miscolluneous articles. 
There are some 483 lac factories owned for tho most part by 
Armenian and Mirzapuri firms, and it isa very important contre 
for tho lac trade, large quantities of the raw material being 
brought in from the wild tracts, both of Manbhnm and of tho 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts which surround it. hero is 
also a considerable manufacture of cutlery, including sword-sicks 
and also of guns. Besides tho Ranchi-Puriilin road, there is a 
good metalled road as far as the border of tho district, towards 
Gola, one of tho chief trade centres in Hazaribagh, und thore are 
fair gravolled roads towards Baghmundi (south) and Begunkodar 
(cast), The public buildings consist of a small Municipal oftico, 
a dispensary with accommodation for in-patients, a District Board 
inspection bungalow, and a police station. Wesides the usual 
middlo verneoular and primary schools, there are {wo {echnical 
schools, subsidized by the District Board and Municipality, whoro 
boys of the artisan olass are taught how to make cutlery and agri- 
cultural implements Jhalda is aleo the head-quarters of tho local 
zamindar, whose residence, a collection of not very imposing 
buildings, is surrounded by a high carthon rampart, partly 
natural, partly artificial. 

According to one of the traditions of the Panchet family 
Jhalda was their earliest seat in the district, and tho sacred cow, 
Kapila Gai, who nourished the abandonod child of Anot Lal, 
Raja of Kashipur, who cventually became the first king of 
Chaurdsi or Sekharbhum with head-quarters at Panchkot, is 
supposed to have been converted into stone and to have her 
resting place one of the hills north of Jhalda Tho traditional 
history of the Jhalda Raj family contains nothing of spocial 
interest. 

Jharia.—A large village in the Dhanbaid subdivision, situated 
in 23° 44’ north and 86’ 27’ east. Population (1901) 4,623. The 
village itself, except in point of size, possesses few features of 
interest ; it contains a market place, built by the local Rajn, 
8 charitable diepensary built and maintained by him, and a 
police station. There are a number of shops of considerable size 
dealing in grain, cloth, kerosine oil and other necessarios of the 
large coal-field population; there arc also residences, some of 
imposing dimensions, of Indian colliery owners, managers and 
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others connected with the coal trade. Good metalled roads 
connect the station, the market, the Rajbari, etc., with the main 
District Board roads running from. Dhanbaid, Katras and 
Pathardih. The residence of the Raja, just outside of and to the 
north-west of the bazar, is of considerable size; most of it is of 
comparatively modern construction and of no special architectural 
iuterest; a large house for the reception of guests is under 
construction. Between the Rajbari and bazar is a fine tank, and 
anothor large tank, the Rani bandh, recently enlarged and deepened 
at the Raja’s expense lies botween the Dhaubgid and Katras roads 
and the Damodar Branch of the Must Indién Railway line. On 
allsides of the bazar, and working 1ight up to, if uot actually 
underneath part of it, are numerous collieries ; some of the best 
and most easily worked of the Jhuria seams underlie the town, 
which, sooner cr latei, will probably have {o make room for 
collieries A quurter of a milv from the present residence of 
{ho Raja isa small hill or mound with a few dilapidated ruins 
on it, said io be the remains of the originul fort of Jhariagarh, 
from which, according to the historians, the whole tract of country 
including the greater part of Chota Nagpur and part of Bihar 
got the name of Jharkhand, by which if was known in 
Muhammudan tines. The mound also contains traces of having 
buen a Bhumij or Munda butal ground. According to tradi- 
tion the prosonf Jharia house is an offshoot of Palganj in 
Husaribagh and wes formerly established ut Katiasgarh, the 
original offshoot having further split up in more recent times 
imo the thiee houses of Katras, Néwagurh, and Jhanu, ‘Twenty 
yours ago the zamindar’s income was some Ks. 25,000 to 
Rs, 30,000 entirely derived from ronts of land; his present 
income from ronts and mining royalties is some three to five 
lakhs per annum, over and above which very large sums have 
been received as ‘ sa/dyi,’ on coal settlements. 

Half way between Jharia (Kast Indian Railway) and Bhaga 
(Bongal-Nagpur Railway) Railway stations is the Jharia Station 
Club, which is the common meeting place of the European 
community of the coal-field ; nearer Thaga station is a District 
Board inspection bungalow, and also a small lecture-hall where 
the Mining Instructor gives regular courses of instruction to 
candidates for Mines’ Managers’ certificates. On the other aide 
of Jharia about half a mile from the town on the Dhanbaid road 
is a Protestant (undenominational) Church recently erected hy 
private subsoription. 

Katras or Kitrasgarh.—A village of considerable size about 
14 miles from the railway station of that name, and six miles 
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south of the police outpost Rajganj on the Grand Trunk Road. 
Along with the new bazar which has sprung up near the station 
and is locally called Panchfarhi it is now a place of considerable 
importance being surrounded on three sides by colliery areas 
Panchgarhi contaius an independent police outpost, an inspection 
bungulow, post and telegraph office combined, school, and a large 
market place which is the chief centro of distribution in the west- 
ern half of the Jharia coul field. Tho village of Katras itself 
contains the residence of the local zamindar, and acccrding to tradi- 
tion was formerly the head-quarters of the Jharia ltaj before this 
was splif up into the separate houses of K&tras, Jharia and Nawa- 
garth. Thero are traces of rains of numerous temples and other 
buildings, of which a small temple half ruined, known as the 
Dewal is described by Mr. Beglar as an interesting and ancient 
example of the single-cell typo. It stands on the crest of high 
undulating ground known by the name of Jhinjhi L’ahari, whore a 
fair is hold in the month of Chaitra (March-April). The temple 
faces west ; on the architravo of the entrance is a senlptured human 
head with matted locks, apparently intonded for Siva, und within 
is an argha centrically placed. South of Katras about 8 miles off 
on both banks of the Damodar river at Chechgaongurh and 
Belonja aro 4 numb:r of ruined temples, murking the site of a 
very ancient Buddhist or Jain religious establishinent, succeeded 
by a Brahmanical. The ruins, for the most part very dilapidated, 
are principally of Saivie temples, but indications of the carlier 
Jain establishment remain in a large naked and obviously Jain 
statue now ut Belonja, south of the river, besides various Jain 
and [suddhistic figures and emblems sculptured on the fragments 
in situ or scattered about. ‘Tho ruins are very exteusive, traces of 
16 temples, largo and small, are extant in a space of about a 
quarter of « mile broad and half a mile in length, besides others 
half a mile away on cither side on the north bank of the river 
and of one large temple on the south bank, and thet is every 
indication that the buildings were elaborate and profusely orna- 
mented with sculpture, some of which in beauty and delicucy of 
workmanship vies, according to Mr. Beglar, with the similar work 
in the superb temple of Udaipur in Central India. 
Manbazar.—A village or rather group of villages of consi- 
derable size, in lutitude 23° '3’ N. and longitude 86° 43’ E. some 
28 miles south-east of Puriilia, and the chief place in the pargana 
from which the district gets its name; it is also the seat of the 
lecal zamindar, locally known as Kaja of Manbhum, The family 
claim to have come originally from Rajputana and settled firat in 
the Burdwan district and Ister in Bankura. They are connected 
T2 
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by marriage with the landholding houses of Ambikanagar, 
Khitra, and Bishnupur. Of their Rajput origin they have 
nothing in the shape of authentic recdrds of ancient date, and in 
all probability like other zamindars of the district they are 
actually of Bhumij or possibly in this case of Bauri origin. 
Tho estate is at present hoavily involved in debt due partly to 
an expensive succession suit but mainly to the wholesale aliena- 
tion of portions of the estate on nominal rents fixed in perpetuity, 
It is now under management under the Chota Nagpur Encum- 
bored Estates Act. . 

Manbazar, or rathor a small villago close to it, Bartoria, was 
thee hoad-quarters of the Jungle Mahals district from 1833 to 
1858. Of the office buildings and residenco a heap of bricks is 
tho only romains, but tho police station occupies the site of the 
Munsifi and Sub-liogistry Office which wore not removed from 
horo tilla much later dato. Tho bazar is of considerable extent 
and is an important contro of tho lac trade, which is oxported 
muinly in tho unmanufactured state to Puriilia to tho oxtent, 
it is suid, of nearly a lakh of rupees’ worth per annum. A large 
factory was started hero a few years ago by an Armenian firm, 
but owing to tho dulnoss of |tho lac market and the distance from 
any railway station the venture has nol beon successful and the 
factory is now (1909) about to close. ‘There is one middle 
vernacular school and also two lowor primary schools in the 
villago, and a third lower primary school at Pathormohara, 
which immediately adjoins it. Thero is also a polico station and 
a post offico, and a District Board inspection bungalow. A good 
road connects the place with Purilia, and there aro also roads 
loading north to Hura, west to Barabazar, aud east to Bankura 
and Khatra, besides ao fair-weather track leading south to 
Kailapsl and Bandwan. 

Pabanpur.—A village in pargana Barabhum in latitude 
22° 57’ Nand longitude 86° 23’ E., whore there are extensive 
ruins of temples and other buildings, which have not as yet been 
examined by any archeologist. The ruins extend into the 
neighbouring village of Bhula, which isa purely Bhumij village 
and the site of a large burial ground belonging to the Bhumij of 
the Gulgar sept or Killi. Tradition connects the ruins with Raja 
Vikramaditye, the reputed ancestor of the samindars of the 
adjoining pargana of Pétkum, whose name is also closely oon- 
neoted with the ruins at Dalmi and Telkupi (q. v.). The carving 
on the fragments that remain is desoribed as highly artistic and 
from the specimen recently sent to the Indian Museum, a minia- 
ture temple about two feet in height and six inches square at 
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the base, with representations of Tirthankaras on the four sides 
and apparently a votivo qfforing of some Jain pilgrim, the Jain 
or Buddhistic origin of theso romains is apparent. Oloser 
examination will probably prove, as in the case of Dalmi and 
other places in the district, that the original Buddhistic civilisation 
was succecded by a Drabmanical dynasty, which was eventually 
destroyed by the aboriginal population, the Bhumij. ‘The close 
proximity of a very early Bhumij colony to the rolics of an 
ancient and higher civilisation is hero, as at Dalmj, suggostivo. 

Pakbira.—T'wo ntiles east of Puncha and somo 25 milos 
south-east of Puriilia, in pargana Bagda, contains tho romains of 
numerous statues and sculptires principally Jain, a full desoription 
of which is given by Mr, Beglar.* Tho principal object of atton- 
tion is a colossal naked figure with tho lotus as symbol on tho 
pedestal and worshipped under the name of Bhiram which is 
obviously the Jain Tirthankera, Vira. Tho figure is 74 feot in 
height standing on a low pedestal; it is dupicted porfectly nude 
with the arms stretched out close to the sides and the hair wound 
up into a knot on the top of tho head. ‘The shed in which it 
now stands contains numvrous other figuros, two small ones with 
the bull symbol, one smaller with the lotus, a votive chaitya on 
the four sides of which aro sculptured a lion, an antelopo, u bull, 
and what appears to be a lamb; over each principal human figuro 
on the chaitya is represontod a duck or a goose, holding a garland. 
Mr. Beglar also unvarthed from ono of the numerous mounds 
of ruins near by fivo Buddhist sculpturos of late ago, tho most 
remarkable being a malo and a female figure under a tree, 
possibly the date palm. 

One large brick templo still stands and north of it a lino of 
four stone temples, three standing and one broken. Near this 
is an irregular line of five temples, two of stone of which one is 
standing, and threo of brick all rumed, and again north of this 
another line of four temples, threo of stone and one of brick, 
all in ruins. East of the brick templo aro other lines of two and 
three temples all in ruins, apd all according to Mr. Beglar 
probably stood originally on a stono pavement some 100 or 120 
yards square. 

Traces of other ruins are numerous in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The hill called Lathondungri near Kharkiagarb, just 
south of Pakbira was probably the site of one, as there are here 
nnmerous votive chaityas and round and oblong cut-stone blocks. 
lt is also the site of un old burial place of the Bhumij. 
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Dhadki Tanr, Tuisama are other places just south where ruins 
of temples, probably Saivic, and later in date than those at 
Pakbira, exist, and immediately south of these are the temples 
of Buddhpur (q,. v.). 

Panchet or Panchkot —Hill in the head-quarters sub-division 
of Manbhum district, situated in 23° 37’ N, and 8&° 47° E. half 
way between Raghunathpur and the junction of the Burakhar and 
Damodar rivers. It is 3 miles long stretching from north to 
south in along rounded ridge, and has a height of 1,600 feet 
ubove sea-level. At the foot of the hill towards the southern end 
isthe fort, of Panchet, once the residence of the Rajas of Panchet 
but ‘now deserted and in ruins. The name is variously explained 
as meaning that the Raja reigned over five Rajus, or over five 
crores of people, but the word probably meaus five forta or 
citadols and apparently refors to the number of walls surrounding 
the uciual citadel. Of these there are actually four on the west, 
south, and eust, the hill defouding the furl on the north, and the 
fifth, it is suggested, is an outer natural hne of ramparts, the 
ridgo-lines of the surrounding undulating country. 

“Tho four sets of artificially built walls of the fort are all of 
eurth, and are each defended by deep und wide moats, uow filled 
up in many pluces; {he moats were so connected with the streams 
descending the sides of the hill, as {o keep thom always wet, and 
to this day they ulways contain some water; in most places the 
walls, or carthen ramparts, were also ingeniously led so us to form 
ovntinuations of natural spurs of the hill itself, thus securing the 
maximum of defensive power with the minimum of labour in 
throwing them up. In the walls were numerous gates, now 
mostly gone, and ropresented by mere gaps in the walls; four 
gateways, however, of cut stone, in various stages of decay, still 
exist, und have names; they are named Ankh Duar, Bazar Mahal 
Duar, or Desbandh Duar, Khoribari Duar, and Duar Bandh; the 
last is in the best atate of preservation ; all of them were built in 
much the same style, viz., the usual Muhammadan style and with 
true arches, though overlapping arches were also used: some of 
these gateways served the double purpose of gateways proper and 
openings for water, and the Duar Bandh still serves the purpose 
of allowing water to be taken in from the moat outside, when 
necessary for irrigating the fields within; the fort is very large, 
the outermost ramparts having a total length ot more than five 
miles, while the traditional outermost defences, viz., the ridge lineg 
round the fort, inolose a space of about 12 square miles, exclusive 
of the hill iteelf.” (Beglar. Archsological Survey of India Re- 
ports, Vol. VIII.) 
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Within the fort are numerous brick remains, for the most part 
much dilapidated and grown over with jungle; tho outlines of 
the Raja’s palace, of tho female apartments, and oh atlas nl 
buildings are pointed out, and one or {wo small temples in a fair 
state of preservation remain. All are apparently post-Muham- 
madan and of the Lower Bengal type of architocture ; moulded and 
eut brick and terra cotta sculptured tiles are usod in almost all 
of them. On the sido of the hill, and overlooking tho fort, 
are a number of temples, all massively built, and marked by the 
occurrence of the ira dome und tho true arch as post Muhum- 
madun. The largest {omplo is known as Raghunath’s mandir, 
and is ascribed toa Raja of that mame, probably the vighth in 
asoont from the present zamindar whe reigned from about 
1490-1626. 

The date of the fort is nore or less definitely fixed by that 
of two of ifs gates, the Duar Bandh and the Khoribari, on 
which there are duplicate inscriptions in the Bengali charactor 
referring tow Sri Vira Hamira, and giving the dato Sumvat 
1657 or 1659, ie, about 1600 ALD. Vira Llanira is epparent ly 
the Bir Hambhir of the Bishnupur Kaj, who throw in his lot 
with the Mughals and rendered good servieo to tho Viceroy 
M&n Singh when he invaded Orissa in 1591. 

It isa mattor for question whother the fort was built by 
him and subsequently captured by the Panchot Maja, or by the 
Panchot Raja for his own protection against Vir Ilamira and 
perhaps also against tho Muhammadans. Tho reason for its 
abandonment is not known. Aocording to onv story connected 
with the name of another Raghunath, whose period was about 
1705-1720, it was on account of some mysterious sickuess which 
affected numerous members of his household. ‘There is nothing, 
im any case, to show that the fumily was forcibly driven out, 
but it has been suggested that it was due to the desire to avoid 
the notice of the Musalman Governors, whose aggressions were 
at that time coming somewhat close ; it may ulso have beon due 
to pressure from Chitra Sen Lai of Burdwan, who conquered 
Shergarh, once a part of the Panchet estute, about 1742, 
Support is given to this theory by the tradition that Mani Lal 
{aloo a Ruaghunéth) who reigned from 174 to 1791 hid himself 
for some time at Manihara. 

Later the head quarters of the estate was at Chakultor, a few 
miles south of Puriilia, at Kesargarh in the jungles on the Kasai 
river, 12 miles south-east of Puriilia, and finally at Kashipuy. 

The history of this great zamindari, so far as if svumes into 
the history of the district, has been referred to in chapter IZ, 
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The legendary origin and establishment of the family is thus 
described by Mr. Beglar: 

“ Anot Lal, Raja of Kashipur, was'going, with his wife, on a 
pilgrimage to Jagannath, when the ani gave birth to a child 
in Aruna Vana (the present Panchet), The Raja and Rani, 
unwilling to delay on acvount of the child, determined to 
abandon it, thinking that they could easily get other children, 
whilc the fruits of the pilgrimage could not be so easily 
got so they procceded on to Thakurdwara; the fabulous cow 
Kapila Gai. who used to live in Arunhan, sceing the child 
abandoned, took upon herself to foed it with her milk, and 
thug fhe child lived on and grew up, and remained in 
the jangal. One day a party of hunters, who were looking 
for game in the forest, saw the child, and carried him off, 
notwithstanding the resistance of Kapila Gai, to Pawapur; when 
ho grow up, the people made him Manjhi (chief of o clan or 
village), and finally, when in want of a king, determined to elect 
him, and he was accordingly elected king of pargana Chaurasi 
(Sikhar-bhum) ; they built him the Panchet fort, and named him 
Jata Raja; on the death of the miraculous cow, her tail was 
found and carricd to the Raja, who used it as an ensign, tymg 
it to his horse; henee he was algo called Chanwar bandha, and 
the Rajas of Panchet are caid to this day to use the cow's tail, 
or chénwar, as ono of their emblems. 

*“ Avot Lul had {wo other sons by another wife; they were 
named Nayan and Asman ; they invaded Jataé Raja’s domains, 
and he was forced to fly, but his conquerors, in seeking for him 
in the jangal, lost their way and perished, and Jata Raja 
returned and reigned peacoably. 

“« Another version says, the child was not deliberately aban- 
doned, but falling accidentally from the elephant on which he 
was being carried, the Raja and Rani left him for dead ; then 
Kapila Gai came and fed him ; she used to live in Kapila Pahar 
(the range of hills south of Puriilia*), and would come daily to 
feed the child ; whon the child grew up, he used to wander in 
the jangal with the cow, and, eventually, he became king, and 
built Pancha Kot; as he was made king through election by 
five Rajas, his fort was named Pancha Kot ; he was known as 
the Gaumukhi Raja. The Raéja had a cowherd, who one day 
saw a large shake issue from a hole in the hill side, and the snake 
vomited forth a brilliant gem that illuminated the whole 
foresta by its light; it fed and then swallowed the gem ; then 
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bands of celestial nymphs and musicians came and performed 
for some time, and finally all vanished. The cowherd related tho 
particulars {o the Raja, who went to see the wonder, and so great 
an effect had the sight on him, that he returned bereft of spooch, 
and died in two or three years. During his son’s reign, the 
Raja of Murshidabad invaded tho country, and exterminated the 
entire race of the Rajas of Panchet, except one child, who was 
saved by the headman oi the village of Suri Lachhia, hiding 
him in a drum ; he grew up and regained his kingdom, and ho 
is the ancestor of the present Rajas. Tho cow, turned into 
stone, etill exists at Jhalda on the Ajodhya hill.* As thero 
are remains of Saivic ‘emplos in Jhalda, the potrified céw is 
most probably a statue of Nandini (tho celestial cow mothor).” 

According to the zcmindar’s gencological tree tho first 
Maharaja of Chakla Panchkot was Damodar Sekhar Singha Doo, 
described as 12th Maharaja of Ujjain, about 8&0 A.D., from 
whom the present zamindar is the 67{h in dircet lino of descent, 
the succession having been, according to the tree, direct from 
father to son, except on two occasions when grandsons succvoded. 
The value of this tree is discounted largely by tho stories {old of 
various Rajas. Thus Abhay Nath Serkhar, 33rd Raja, whoso 
date is 952—967A.D., is supposed to have provided a fight for 
the Emperor’s son at his Garh Panohkot and gave so good 
a show, keeping off the Emperor’s army for four dandas (1} 
hours), the time stipulated for the fight, that he was rewarded 
with a saned and tho title of Maharajadbiraj and the whole 
of pargana Sbergarh as an addition to his Raj. The loss 
of a portion of this purgana is explained by tho following story, 
the historical inaccuracies in which will be obvious. “About 
1688 Sak (1767 A. D.) one Bahuram gave himself out as Ananta 
Lal, an uncle of the thon Raja Mani Lal ahas Raghunath, who 
had become a religious mendicant, and with the help of Kanta 
Pal, Dewan of the Nawab of Murshidabad, got himself recognised 
as Raja of Panchet (by whom the stury does not say), und gave 
part of Shergerh to Kanta Pal. The impostor was found out 
and deposed but Kanta Pal prevailed on the Raja to let him keep 
part of pargana Shergarh in consideration of his promising in 
future to look after the interests of the Panchet Raja.” This 
story is no doubt more consistent with the dignity of the family 
than would be an admission that Warren Hastings found 
Shergarh a sort of debatable ground between Panchet, Burdwan, 
und Bishnupur, and carved off a large portion of it by way of 
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reward for his right hand man Kanta Pal. (Vide W.B. Oldham’s 
Some historical and ethnical aspects of the Burdwan District, 
Calcutta, 1494.) 

‘hose storivs illustrale the manner in which fanciful and 
mythical traditions, mainly complimentary to the family, have 
made it impossible to trace with any sort of accuracy the real 
history of any one of the great zamindari families of the 
Manbhum distriet any further back than late Muhammadan or 
early Knglish times, 

Para. A small village in the head-quastérs aub-division, situ- 
ated in 23° 41° N. and 86 33’ K., on the direct road between 
Purilia and Gobindpur, und about four miles from the railway 
stulions Kurgali and Andra, on the Kharagpur-Gomoh and 
Asausol-Sini sections of the Beugal-Nagpur Railway. There 
is a police station, but the chief interest in the place lies in the 
numerous ruined temples which are found in the neighbourhood. 
These are locally ascribed to the ancestors of the Saraks, an 
account of whom was given in an earlier chapter, and of whom 
a considerable number still reside at Jhapra and other places in 
the immediate neighbourhood. As a matter of fact, however, 
acoording tv Mr Beglar,* the ruins for the most part date from 
the post-Muhammadan period The most ancient and interesting 
objects are two temples, to the vast of, and just outside, the 
village, one of brick, and the other of a soft kind of stone, both 
much weuather-beaten and broken, but full of interesting architeo- 
tural and archeological features. Both must at one time have 
been profusely ornamented with mouldings and sculptures, and 
those on the brick temple, which have weathered better than the 
soft sandstone of which the other is built, were particularly fine. 
Extensive repairs appear to have been done to }oth temples, 
during the time of Raja Man Singh, probably by one Purushodttam 
Das of Brindaban to whom is ascribed a more modern temple 
called Radharaman dating from that period, which remains in a 
good state of preservation at the extreme western end of the 
village, and which, like the more ancient, is profusely orna- 
mented with moulded and cut brick. 

“Close to the etone temple is a large mound, on which, 
and about which, lie several tapering plain pillars; this mound 
was clearly once the site of a large temple, larger than the exist- 
ing ones. At the east end of the mound still stand two pilasters, 
with plain square mouldings; they measure 28 inches in width 
by 16 inches in thickness. Tradition says they are the side 
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mpports on which the trunnions of a dhenki used to work, 
the said dhenki having been set up by an evil Kankini, who 
was fond of hunan flesh, which she used to pound in this 
dhenki ; and one of the long stone pillars, lying at the foot of 
the mound. is pointed out ax the dhenki beam; it is said 
that, by agreement with the Raja, she was allowed one human 
victim daily. One day a poor cowherd, on returning with his 
cows to his master’s house, saw hi» muster and mistress crying 
bittorly ; and uscertaining on inyuiry the cause fo be that one 
of them was to be*nude over to tho ogress, ho volantesrod to go 
instead, stipulating only that he should be immediately furnis'ied 
with some gram made of iron and some ordinary gram ; armod 
with these, the man and his two dogs wont {o the temple and 
waited ; presently in came the Rankini, and was about to seize him, 
when he suid— Lold, before you oat) me, or To eat you, let us 
make a trial of strength : here is « handfal of gram for you, and 
here is one for me, whichever of us two finishes cating the gran 
fir-t, shall also out the other.” The Rankini agrood, but. vainly 
tried to masticule the iron gram she had reevived, while the eow- 
herd soon got through his share, and made asif he would begin 
on her next; terrified {he Kankini rent the temple and ran out 
pursued by the cowhcrd and his two dogs; the Rankini fled to 
Dhalbhum, where, seeing » washerman washing af the river, she 
begged him to hide her promising him the Raj as recompense ; 
the man hid hor under his “ pat. * (ihe pieos of wood they beat 
the cloth on), aud the cowherd, after a fruitless search was 
returning with his two dogs, when, in passing throngh the Baghal 
forest, near the village of Baghalya, he und his dogs were turned 
into alone, and exist to thisday! Inu proof of the truth of this 
legend, they point tothe NRajas of Dhalbnum, who are said to 
be dhobis by casto, and who are notorious for having prac- 
tised human sacrifices, till very recent times, in honor, it is 
said, of this very Rankini, who became their tutelary dvify and 
the principal object of worship in the country; her temple is 
said (and the site is pointed out at Sarangarh, near Ambikanagar) 
to have existed till within the last few years, and to have been 
regularly supplied with human victims till it was destroyed by 
the British authorities. 

“The petrified cowherd is nothing more or leas than a Sati 
pillar, standing by itself, in the Baghalya forest (scrub jangal), 
near the Baghilya village ; it is clear that the name of the 
village and of tho jangal has suggested the identification of 
the sati pillar (the real purpose of which was furguiten) with 
the petrified cowherd ; the dogs are said also to be there, but 
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ono of them is certainly a lion from some temple, and the other 
is perhaps another from the same, or some other temple: the 
Sati pillar is now worshipped, if plenteous libations of milk and 
ghi be any criterion of worship. The Baghalya villago is a 
couple or 3 miles off the road, between Kotra and Jhapra.” 

Puralia,—Principal town and administrative head-quarters of 
the Manbhum district, situated in 28° 20’ north and 86° 22’ 
east on the Sini-Asansol section of the Bengal-Nagpur MRail- 
way, and at the junction of that system, with the 2 fect 6 inches 
gauge line from Purilia to Ranchi, which Was opened in Feb- 
ruary (908. Puriilia has been the head-quarters of the district 
since 1838 ; it was first constituted 2 municipality under the old 
law in 1869, and became a regular municipality under Act V 
of 1876 from the 26th July 1876 For municipal purposes it 
includes the villages of Puriilia khas, and Nudiha, and portions of 
Palanja, Ketka, Dulmi, Balguma, Bhatbandh, Manguria, and 
Raghabpur, covering an area of nearly five square miles. The 
town proper is, however, little morethan a mile in longth from 
east to west and rather less in breadth, lying for the most part, 
between the railway station and the fino lake known as the 
Sahib Bandh The population which was only 5,695 in 1872, 
had oxpanded by 1901 to 17,291 of whom 14,287 are Lindus, 
2,271 Muhammadans, and 684 are Christians. 

The chief streets of tho town correspond with the old 
Bankura, Chaibasa, Ranchi and Barakhar roads, which radiate 
from the public buildings, which cover a considerablo area about 
one mile west of the railway station. Of those the offices of 
the Deputy Commissioner, District Judge, and Superintendent 
of Police, occupy 4 single compound, which includes also an 
English Church built in 1898, and a large school, the Victoria 
Institution, built on the site of the old Government Middle 
Vernacular School. The police lines, and jail are about } 
mile south-east and south, respectively, and the Zilla School with 
ita hostels, about the same distance south-west, on the Chaibisa 
road, To the north and immediatly on the banks of the 
Sahib Bandh, is the Town Hall, in which are the offices of the 
Municipality and District Board, erected by publio subscription 
in memory of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

The town proper contains 9 considerable number of substan- 
tial residences of merchants, pleaders and others, and all houses 
in this quarter are now tiled. The European residences, includ- 
ing those oocupied by the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
and also their Church, lie along the Ranchi road, and on the 
western end north-eastern banks of the Sahib Bandh. A mile 
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beyond the European quarter, and outside municipal limiis, in 
the village of Manguria, is the Leper Asylum an account of which 
has been given in Chapter EV, 

The town is purely modern, and there is no building of anti- 
quarian interest ; there is a picturesquo Muhammadan mosque, 
dating back some 40 or 50 years, but no Hindu temple of any 
sizo or special interest. Tho main business quartor immediately 
adjoins the public offices, and the Municipality maintains a 
market which brings ina considerable income. In more recent 
years, the eastern part of tho town, cast, that is, of tho railway 
station, has constderably developed, and there are a numbor of 
large lac factories an one lirge oil mill now working in’ this 
aroa, 

Tho climate of the town is dry and healthy, and prior to 
the opening of tho railway line to Ranchi, thers wus a 
growing tendency for it to become a regular health resort 
for Indian goutlemon, principally of Calcutta. The drainugo 
is naturally good, and the town is well suppliod with drinking 
water, tho Sahib Bandh serving as a valuable reservo, during the 
months when other tunks and most of the wells dry up. It is 
well served by roads aud those in tho station are usually smooth 
and well kept, the heavy cart traffic from the Ltanchi direction to 
tho railway station being for tho most part diverted at a point 
just outsi !e the town. Thero aro pleasant drives in the Barakhar, 
Manbazar and lanchi directions, and a circular drive of about 
6 miles, known as the Wilcox chakkar, connecting the Ranchi 
and Chaibasa 1ouds, besides the shorter circular drive round tho 
Sahib Bandh. Thero is a Kuropean Club, to which aro attached 
tennis courts, golf links, and a fine polo and paradv ground ; and 
recently some of the Indian rosidents have started a Union Club, 
which provides for tenuis end also indoor games. Football ig 
played with considerable vigour by the boys of the difforont 
schools, and from time to time the Town Club engages in 
matches with teams from Bankura, Asansol and other places, 

Purilia Subdivision.—Tho hoad-quarters subdivision of tho 
district lying between 22° 43’ and 23° 44’ N. and 84° 49’ and 
86° 54’ E., and covering an area of 3,344 square miles, It 
comprises the whole of the district south of the Damodar river; 
to the east it merges in the alluvial plains of Bengal, but to the 
west and south the country is more broken and the general 
elevation rises towards that of the Chota Nagpur plateau. Tho 
south of the district is marked by the Dalma range of hills, the 
highest peak in which rises to 3,400 feet ; in lhe south-west the 
Baghmundi or Ajodhya range is a conspicuous feature, The 
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population of the sub-division was 1,024,242 in 1901 as compared 
with 971,894 in 1891, the density being 306 persons to the equare 
mile. 1¢ contains three Municipal towns, Puriilia (population 
17,291), Jhalda (4,877) and Raghunathpur (4,171) and 4,273 
villages. It comprises the police stations of Purilia, Raghunath- 
pur, Gaurandi, Para, Chas, Jhalda, Baghmundi, Chandil, Bara- 
bhum and Manbazér, besides the independent outposts of 
Ichagarh (Patkum), Bandwan, Balarampur, Hura, Jaypur and 
Santuri 

Raghunathpur.—A smal! town in the head-quartors subdivi- 
sion situuted in 25' 381° N and 86° 40° ¥., two miles from 
Chirfpina station, and about 3} from Adra station on tho Bengal- 
Nagpur Kailway System. Population (1901) 4,171. Raghu- 
nathpur was constituted a municipality in 1888; the average 
annual income aud expenditure during the five years ending in 
1908 wore respectively Rs 3,600 and Ks. 3,200, the chief source 
of income being tax on persons or property tax. It is the head- 
quarters of a Munaif-Deputy Collector who exercises powers in 
respoct of civil justice over pargavas Banchas, Barpara, Ban- 
khandi, Chaurasi, Chelidma, Mahal, Marra, Nalichanda, and Para, 
and in respect of ront suits over parganus Chaurasi, Cheliama, 
and Banchas. The Munsif exercises also powers of a Magistrate 
of tho third class, and until 1906 had powers to take cognizance 
of cases on complamt. There is also a Bench of Honorary 
Magistrut os who exercise third class powors. ‘The public 
buildings include, besides the munsifi, a sub-registry office, 
a police station, a dispensary and also a large Inspection 
Bungalow, formerly one of the staging bungalows between 
Barakhar and Purilia, the direct road between which places 
passes through the town, With the opening of the Kharagpur. 
Gomoh branch cf the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and the develop» 
ment of Adra (q.v.) into a large railway centre, the importance 
of Raghunathpur has rapidly diminished. Ii is still a centre of 
the tasar silk industry, and there is also a considerable manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth, but both industries are on the decline. The 
Pemboranda Faith Mission (an w denominational American 
Mission ) has @ station at Raghunathpur. with one male and two 
or more female missionaries in residence. The most notable 
feature of the neighbourhood is the group of bare cone-shaped 
hills just to the south of the town, one of which is known as 
‘Phansi Pahar,’ the tradition being that in former days the 
samindare of Panchet executed on this hill their enemies and 
other malefactors. The unfortunate victim was pushed or drag- 
ged up the les precipitous side of the casterumost poak and 
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then pushed over the other, a sheer drop of a couple of hundred 
feet or more. There isa small temple on the central hilf of no 
special interest, and also the ruins of one of the old semaphore 
towers which were erected every 20 miles or so along the so-called 
old Benares Road, Raniganj vid Raghunathpur and Chas in the 
Manbhum district to Ramgarh and on to Shorghati in Gaya, 
which wasthe great military road before the completion of the 
present alignment of the Grand Trunk Road about 1846, Besides 
this and the Puriilia-Barakhar load which intersect at Raghu- 
naéthpur, there are gyod gravelled roads to Adra and to Santuri 
{police station) in the direction of Raniganj, and a fair weether 
road towards ‘lelkupzi. 

Telkupi.- A smull village in the south bark of the Damodar 
river in pargana Cheliama, about 7 miles north-onst of the 
village of that namo. It contains what Mr. Boglar of the 
Archeological Survey described as “ porhaps the finest and 
largest number of temples within a small spuco that is to be 
found anywhere in Chota Nagpur.” They are in 8 groups, the 
largest leing immediately on tho bunk of tho river to the north 
of the village, « second close to the village towards {he west, and 
a third within the village itself ; {bere are besides several dotached, 
temples further south, und numerous muunds some of stone, but 
mainly of brick, representing the remains of temples which 
have collapsed, When Mr. Beylar visited the pluco in 1872-73 
the first und largest of the groups consisted of 13 tomplos, 3 of 
consideruble size, and 10 small; of tho latter two have since 
disappearod, having fallen with tho bank on which they stood 
into the bed vf the Damodar river which at this point las cut 
in considerably. All the temples are Brahmanical in origin, and 
the oldost probably dute from the tenth century; one of the 
threo large temples, which ix still kept up aaa place of worship, 
appears to have been considerably added to at u later date, 
probably, according to Mr. Beglar, about tho time of Raja Man 
Singh, the internal evidence of date being a small true arched 
opening, typical of post-Muhammadan work, in the wall which 
forms a court-yard round it. More rocently the appearance of 
the court-yard and the general symmetry of the place has been 
spoilt by the erection of rough stone sheds forming quarter 
and cooking shed for the resident priest. Of one of the other 
larger temples, the most interesting from an archwological point 
of view, Mr. Begiar gives the following description. 

“No. 6 is a large temple, facing west ; it consists at prosent 
of a sanctum, ‘antarala’ in the thickness of the front wall of 
mehimandspa, an ardhamandapa, and a portivo. The sanctum 
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with its tower roof is entire, but the inner roof of the sanctum, 
boing the floor of the upper chamber, is broken, the chamber 
above the sanctum has no opening,eand therefore is, and always 
was, accessible ; the roof proper of the sauctum (now broken) 
was formed of overlapping stones; the original architrave over 
the ontrance no longer exists, having been replaced at some period 
by a plain one ; this, too, failed, and others were successively put 
in, till, al this momont, there aro four door frames, one within 
another, thus reducing the originul width and height of the 
on{rance considerably , the jambs which wese afterwards put in 
aro not all ontiro pillars, but are made up of miscellaneous 
fragmonts, put together so as to make up the required height. 

‘The mahamandapa was roofed also by overlapping courses 
of stones; the square corners were gradually rounded off by 
muccossive small portions, till it formed an octagon, over which 
tho circular roof proper rested ; the rvof has long ago tumbled 
mm but the corners aro yet intact, and the constructive expedient 
usod may be seen in the photograph ; the circular roof was 
further supported, as is done in soveral instances olsewhore, by 
four pillars, placed as a square in the centre of the mah&imandapa ; 
thoso pillars ure quite plain; tho material and oxeculion of the 
portion ox{ernal to the sanctum and ‘antarala’ differ from those 
of the sanctum, boing of plain; indeed coarsely dressed, granite, 
while tho senctum is of finally cut and smoothed sandstone; the 
lino of junction, too, of the mahamandapa and of the sanctum 
is quite distinct, proving clearly that the mahimandapa is o 
subsoquont addition, the original temple having consisted of 
the sunctum and its attached vestibule alone, which, far from 
having the manifestly unfinished appearance of the facade of 
the Barakhar temples, hus, independently of the subsequently 
added mahamandapa, a finished facade, the portion over the 
entrance being provided with regular freize, and cornice, 
and mouldings and sculpture, all which would necessarily be 
hidden by tho roof and architraves of the later added maha- 
mandapa. 

““Bxternally. the tower is adorned with sculpture and mould- 
ings, carefully and finely out in the stone itself. At some subse- 
quent period the tower appears to have received externally a 
coat of plaster, in which was sculptured devices, ornaments, and 
figures different to that in the stone below, proving clearly that 
the original stone tower was not covered with plaster when 
first built Over this coat of plaster was put on, ot a atill later 
period, a second coat, and on this were sculptured figures, 
ornaments, and devices differing from either of the previous ones. 
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The ornamentation executed in the plaster coat resembles that 
used in the plaster coating put on the brick temple at Para, and is 
therefore presumably of the same age, that is, of the time of Man 
Singh to whom therefore, I ascribe the extensive repairs and 
alterations executed in this temple, and in others of the group.” 
(A. 8. I. Reports, Vol. VIIT.) 

The doorway described by Mr. Begler is once more giving 
way; there are only scanty traces of the external plaster and its 
sculptured devices, and much of the detail of the towor is now 
obscured by a mogs of creeper, otherwise Mr. Beglar’s description 
is still true to the facts. 

Of the temples in the other groups space does not permid any 
detailed description ; all are of more or less similar type, and 
Brahmanical in origin, save one to the south of the village which 
was either Buddistic or Jain, with the remains of a large monas- 
tery, in the shape of a large brick mound, cloze to it. 

Tradition ascribes the building of all these numorous temples 
to merchants or mahdjans, and not as ordinarily to Rajas and 
this tends to confirm the inference drawn by Mr. Beglar that the 
place rose to importance as lying on one of the great traffic routes 
and ata principal obstacle, vis., the Damodar river. Its name 
is ascribed to the fact that Raja Vikramaditya used to come, or on 
one occasion came here, to rub oil on his body before bathing in 
the “ Chhata Pokhar”’ at Dalmi, a distance of some 60 miles. 
The place is considerably frequented now-a-days by Hindu 
devotees, and « fair. known as the Khelai Chandi Mela, is held in 
the month of Pous, which is attended by Hindus from oonsider- 
able distances. Another fair called the Baruni Mela, is held in 
the last days of Chaitra, which is largely attended hy Sonthals to 
whom the place is specially holy as situated on their sacred stream, 
the Damodar (Nai), into which they throw the ashes*of their 
dead. On this occasion it is said that the Sonthals are rigidly 
excluded from the main temple enclosure known as the Bhairab- 
than, and they take no partin any of the religious ceremonies 
performed at that time in honour of the Hindu deities. 
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A 


Aboriginal raccs, 76-88; education of, 
261. 
Abwab, 147-148. 


Administration, Isnd revenue, 187-212; 
General, 246-253); of justice, 250-258. 


Administrative divisions, 246-247, 
~—— —— staff, 250-251, 

Adra, description of, 263. 

Aghani crops, 121; rice, 122. 
Agreement 1776 ; form of, 191-198, 


Agricultural Association, 126-127 ; 
classes, 167; material condition of, 
153-154; statistics, 120-121. 


Agriculture, 118-127. 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 156, 
Ahars, iirigation from, 116 
Ahriat, tenures, 209. 

Ajodhya range, 3. 

Akhan Jatra, 97. 

Awusements of the people, 96-97, 
Animals, wild, 20-23, 
Animists, 73-74, 

Anorthosite, 44, 

Archawological romains, 68. 


Area of the district, 1, 69; cultivated, 
120-121. 


Arkett system, 251-252, 

Artisans, wages of, 149-161, 

Arts and indastries, 157-168, 

Aspects, physical, 1-25; medical, 08-2114. 
Assossment of ront, 143-149, 

Asylum, Leper, 111-112, 

Auli hill, 4. 

Aus rice, cultivation of, 127, 

Autumn crops, cultivation of, 128, 


B 


Babir bandh, 8. 
Baghmundi, range, 3 ; thans at, 286, 


Bakal land, 119, 
Bid land, 119, 
Bajra, cultivation of, 125. 


Balarimpnr, sub-registry office at, 2803 
description of, 263-264; police ontpost 
nt, 286, e 


Bandhe, 8; irrigation from, 116; whlity 
of, 116-117. 


Bandwan, police outpost at, 280. 
Biangurda ghatwali taraf, 232-233, 
Banea hill, 6. 

Banskar, 148. 


Baribazar, rainfallof, 25; sub-registty 
office at, 250; description of, 264-260 ; 
police-station ut, 286. 


Baribhum in 1800, 68-61 ; settlement of, 
190-198; ghatwali teunurea in, 224-244 ; 
zamindiri fumily of, 204-265. 


Barikhar Coal Company, 159; iron und 
etee] works, 45, 158-159; river, 6, 

Barakbar sub-stage, 81. 

Bari, bastu or udbastu, 119, 

Barley, cultivation of, 125. 

Basket-making, 167. 

Bastu bati khajana, 23). 

Baste veut, 148. 

Bauris, 79-80. 

Bedding, 93. 

Bengal gneiss, 40. 

Bengal Iron and Stool Company, 45, 
168-169. 

Bet-begart, 147. 


Bhadoi crops, 121; rainfall required for, 
314-116; rice, 121-122, 


Bhatottar, 209. 

Bhokta, hook-swinging fostival, 06. 
Bhaiyas, 81. 

Bhomij, 78-79. 

Bhumtjani ma hal , 230-282. 

Biada parab, 97, 

Birds, game, 23: 

Births, 99-300, 
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Blindness, 108. 

Boarding houses, 261. 

Boram, description of, 265-267. 
Botany, 11-20, 

Boulder-beds, 81. 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 

Bowel complaints, mortality frow, 108, 
Brahmans, 80, 

Bréhmottar, 209, 

British administration, early, 55-59. 
Baddhistic ora, 48. 

Buddhpur, description of, 267-2 58, 
Building atones, 45. 

Bungalows, staging and inspection, 186. 
Burdwan stone, 44, 


Cc 


Calumitics, natural, 128-142, 
Unlcareous jasper, 35 ; achiats, 43, 
Camping grounds, Government, 187. 
Canals, 185, 
Cash rents, 141-146, 
Castos and Tribes, 76-85. 
Cattle, 127. 
Census of 1901, 70. 
Conires of trade, 167. 
Ceases, revenuo from, 249, 
Ohdkran, 312, 284-287, 
Ch&kultor, description of, 268, 
Chaik, 10, 
Charajural hill, 4. 
Oharak festival, 06. 
Charitable dispensaries, 109-11}. 
Charri, description of, 268, 
velnfall, 25; au 
ee oe b-regiatry office at, 


Chitam hill, 4 

Chaukidara, 252, 

Chhate parad, 94. 

Chirkunda, police outpost, 37%; 

Cholera, epidemics of, 163-308, 
Christians, 78-76. 

Civil Juatioe, 260-261, 

Clay, 44, 118-119. : 
Climate, 24 ; in relation to health, 98-99. 
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Coal-fields of Manbhum, the, 45, 170-182, 
early discoveries of, 170-171; early 
developments, 172 ; the Raniganj, 172. 
17%; the Jharia, 178-178 ; geology, 45, 
175-178 ; method of working in, 
178181 ; lsbour, 180-181. 


Coal, composition of, 177-178, induatry, 
157-158, 


Commerce, 167-168, 


Communication, means of, 188-186; de- 
velopment of, 188-184; roads, 184; 
railways, 184-185; oxtension of tho 
railway syetom, 185; rivers, 185; 
ferries, 486 ; bungalows, 186 ; postal, 
186, 


Compromise of 1884, 66, 225-227, 
Condition of the people, material, 153- 
156. 


Configuration of tho district, 2, 
Conservuncy, 256-257. 
Continuation schools, 261. 
Copper ores, 10, 

Cotton weaving, 164-165. 


Country spirit, meanufactare and con- 
aumption of, 247-248, 


Cuurts, civil and criminal, 260-261, 
Criminal justice, 250. 


Crops, principal, 120-126; rotation of, 
118 ; statistics of, 121; anfumn, 126 ; 
non-food, 125; outturn of, 126. 


Cultivating tenures, 208-209, 


Cultivation, systen of, 118-114; exten. 
sion of, 120; extent of, 120-181; im. 
provements in, 126-127. 


Cuiturable waste, 120, 
Cutlery, manufacture of, 165-266. 


D 


Dalmi, range, 3-4; deacription of, 268 ; 
trap, 87-88, 


Dalmi, 49, 289; description of, 268-270. 
acs $2; river, 6, 185, 273, 
le 3 


Damodar stage, $2. 

DGaga (bigh land), 119. 
Dar-mokrari, 208, 

Dasteri, 238. 

Deaths, 100 ; by wild beasts, 21. 
Debottar, 209. 

Density of population, 71:72 
Disha clita gail, 119, 
Dhalkinor river, 7. 
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Dhanbaid subdivision, 246, 271-272 ; 
town, description of, 270-371; dispen- 
sary at, 110-L11; sub-registry office 
at, 2650; sub-jail at, 258; police. 
station, 271 ; public building® 271. 

Dhaakket or rice land, 143, 

Dhiirwir systom, 35-40, 

Diarrhawa, mortality from, 108. 

Digwart eatates, 208, 

Digwdrs, 210, 216-228, 

Disonses, principal, 101-104. 


Dispensaries, 109-111; woterinary, 127; 
255. ® 


Distilleries, 247-248, 
Distress in 1908, 140-142, 
— formation of, 67-68 ; staff of, 


le 


District Board, administration of, 254-255 ; 
income of, 254; expenditure of, 
254-255 ; roads, 184. 


Dolerite dykes, 84, 

Domo gneiss, 41 ; constitution of, 42. 
Domestic animals, 127, 

Dress of the people, 92-98. 

Dubrdji, makal, 234, 240. 

Dadhé chata, 119. 

Damunda hill, 5. 

Durgapur hill, 6. 

Dwellings, 88, 

Dysentery, mortality from, 103. 


E 

Eorly English administration, 65-58. 

Early history of Minbhum, 47-62. 

Esrthgnakes, 142, 

Kducation, 258-262; progress of, 258-259 3 
statistics of, 259; secondary, 259; 
primary, 259-260 ; femole, 260; indus. 
trial, 260-261 ; of Muhammadans, 261 ; 
of uboriginals, 261; of different races, 
261, 


Educational staff, 259, 

Rkjai mahaded of 1205, 280, 

Embenkments, 116-117, 

Emigration, 70, 251-252. 

Encumbored Estates Act, 201-202. 

Epidiorites, 44. 

sores ors 187.497 pede st pe sriprd 
88-180 ; tessporarily setthd, 197-299 ; 

enemy] of, sale 


Z for arrears and 
@ebt, 200-201; revenws-free, 202; 
digwert, 203. 
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oa age club at Jheria, 374; at Parutia, 


Excise administration, 247-248. 
Execution hill, 5, 286, 
Exports, 167-168, 


F 
Factories, 158-167; iron and steel, 158, 
159; pottery, 168, 
Famine, ability to, 128-130, 
Famine of 1770, 1380; of 1866, 180-185; 
of 1874, 185-187; of 1897, 187-140, 


Fauna, 20-23, 

Female education, 260. 
Ferries, 186. 

Festivals, 76; village, 98-96. 
Fevor, mortality from, 101-102. 
Finance, 246-249, 

Fiscal) diviyions, 187-188, 

Fish, 28. 

Floods, 142, 

Flora, 112. 

Food-grains, prices of, 1620153, 
Forests, Protected, 199. 
Formation of the district, 67-08, 


Furniture, 90-91. 


G 


Gome birds, 28, 
Ganga-buru, hill, 4, 


Ganga Narayan’s rebollion, 61-64; canses 
and results of, 64-66. 


Garays puja, 96. 
Gaurindi thana, 286, 
Goneral administration, 240-253, 

< i 
Geet characteristics of population, 
Geological constitution of the district, 26, 
Galeri 8.9, 26-46; of Sharia field, 176, 


GharGmds, 149, 

Ghartaki, 239, 

Ghartoolee or Gartoli taraf, 226, 283, 

Ghatwali survey, 1880-88, 225, 

Ghatwlé tenures, 210, 228-245; evidence 
of their early origin 227-282; their 
ultimate origin in Mundari viffage 
systems, 242, 282-248, 952, 
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Ghatwals 211, 252. 
Girls’ achoola, 260. 
Gneiescs, 40-41; of Parasnath, 44, 


Gobindpur, description of, 272; police 
atation at, 272; rainfall of, 25. 


Gold, alluvial, 10,40; gold-washing, 10, 
166. 
Gondh, cultivation of, 126. 


Gondwans coal-fields, 30-35; system, 26- 
20, 


Gorait: grants, 2126 

Gora land, 119 ; rice, 122. 

Uovernment camping grounds, 187, 

Gowai riv&, 6, 184, 

Cram, cultivation of, 125; prices of, 152.4 
Gramya devata, 74; Gramya than, 94.5 
Qming grounds, 127, 

Guru-training schools, 260. 


H 


Hankwa, 97. 

Harai rivir, 8, 

Hates mangan, 239, 
Wats, 168, 

Heulth, public, 98-112. 
High Schools, 259, 
Avkimah tenure, 207. 
Mills, 4-6, 

Hindus, 73-74, 


History, of the district, 47-68; of Jand 
roventic adminiatration, 187-203. 


Holt festival, 96. 

Honorary Magistrates, 260, 
Hospitals, 109-11, 

Hot springs, 69. 

Houses, 89-90, 


Hure, sub-registry office at, 250; police 
outpost, 286, 


I 


Ichigarh (Patkum), police outpost, 286, 
Jjare, 208-207. 

Tjri stream, 6, 184. 

Immigration, 70-71, 

imports, 167-168. 

Incidence of rent, 148, 

Income-tax, revenue from, 349, 

Zand por ad, 04-95. 
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Indebtedness, 156. 

Industrial classes, 157. 

Industrial education, 260-261. 
Industrife, 157-67 ; in district jail, 253. 
Infantile mortality, 100-101. 
Infirmities, 108-104, 

Tufluonza, 102. 

Inoculation, 104, 

Inspection of mines, 182. 


Intrusive rocks, 29; in Gondwana cont- 
fields, 32.338. , 


Tron-ores, 45£ 

Ironstone shales, 31-32. 

Jronware and cutlery, 165-66, 

Tron worka, 158-59. 

Irrigation, 116-17; necessity for, 116; 


from déndhe, 116-17; from wells 
117; oxtonsion of, 117-18 


Tsamnavisia of 1824 and 1838, 237. 


J 


Jahira, 74, 
Jaigirs, Pinchet, 210, 218-221. 


Jail, district, 253; subsidiary, at Dhan. 
baid, 253. 


Jalkar tenures, 208. 

Jals@son tonures, 208. 

Jamunia river, 6. 

Jangalburt tenures, 209, 

Jangalkar, 148, 

Jantal parab, 94, 

Jaypur, police outprst, 766. 

Shalda, rainfall of, 25; sub-regiatry office 


at, 250; municipality, 257; description 
of, 272-278 ; police-station at, 286, 


Sharia coal, composition of, 177; Coal. 
fields, 26, 45, 173-178 ; town, deacrip- 
tion of, 278-274; thana, 27]. 


Jite pared, 96. 
Jobuna-bandh, 8, 
Jungle products, 12-19, 128-129. 


Justico, administration of, 250-258 ; cri- 
minal, 250; civil, 250-361, 


K 
Kailipal, temporarily-scttied estate, 198- 
299; ghatwall tenuses ie, 224. 
Ralipasa, 95. 
Zemiyae, 160. 


innex. 


Kamars, 80. 

Kanai land, 119. 

Kenkar, 11,119. 

Kara khanto festival, 95. 

Karam festival, 94. 

Karanti, hill, 4. 

Karkari river, 7, 

Kasai river, 7, 184. 
rathtkar, 148. 


Katras, police ontpost, 271; description 
of, 274-275. e 


Katri river, 6, 184. 2 
Khajana mame/ in Baribhum, 238-239, 
Kharias, 82, 

Khelai chandi mela, 289. 
Khesdri, cultivation of, 126, 
Khorposh, 207-208, 

Khudia river, 6, 184. 
Khuntkatti tenants, 209, 24). 
Kod@, cultivation of, 125, 
Kolarian tribes, 82-82. 

Korn, 81-82, 


Kamirdubi, Brick and Tile Syndicate, 
159; Fire Brick and Pottery Worka, 
159, 


Kumiripar ghatwali taraf, ongin of, 
238 


Kumari river, 7, 184. 
Kurinis, 76-77, 
Kurth, cultivation of, 126. 


L 


Labour, supply of, 151; in the coal -fields, 
180-181, 


Labourera, wages of, 149-161, 
Labouring claseoa, 167. 

Lac industry, 169-164. 

Lakes, 8, 

Lal mati soi}, 119. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 156. 
Landlords, condition of the, 154-155. 


Land revenue, administration, 187-212, 
receipte from, 247. 


Lands, classifieation of, 118-319, 
Land teourvs, 208-109, 
Language, 72-78. 

Laterite, 44-46. 

Jaysii grants, 212. 
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Lead ores, 10, 46. 


Lezendary nae 47-62, of Barabham 
family, 264-265, of Paiuchot family, 
278, 280.282, 


Leper Asylum, 111-112. 
Leprosy, 103-104. 

Libraries, 261-262, 

Limestone, 46. 

Local Board, 265-256, 

Local Sulf-Governmont, 254-267 
Locusts, 142, 

Lohara, 80. 


M 


Magura hill, 7. 

Mahal dhumijani, 230-231 ; 284.937 
dubrajt, 240, Jatgir, 232. 

Mahalat, 231, 234, 

Moahkatiran tenuro, 200. 

Mahli, 82. 

Maintenance tenures, 207-208, 


Maize, cultivation of, 125; prices of, 
142, 


Maktabs, 261, 

Malariu, 102 

Mallik, 82-83. 

Mamul khajana, 283.240, 

Manasa, 94, 

Michesan, description of, 275-276 3 thana, 


Manbhum (nowspnpor), 262, 


Maubbum, origin of name, 1; geological 
conptitotion of, 26; earl history of, 
47-51 ; Muhammudan rule of, 52-58; 
carly English administration of, 
55-66 ; formation 'of, 67-68 3 division 


into estates, 187-88; poli 
in, 218-246, oe 


Mangan, 147.48, 

Mankairi tenures, 204-06, 244, 
Manufactures, 167-67, 

Marshes, 8. 

Marua, cultivation of, 145. 

Material condition of the people, 153-66, 


Miths, tewporury sottled estate, origi 
197-198. ae 
Means of communication, 183-186 reads 
184; railways, 184-85 jeiven 185. 
186 ; postal, 186. 


Measuies, 168-60, 
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Medica) sspects, 101-33 ; 
109-112, 


Medheine, indigenous system of, 111 
Metcorologial stavistics, 24. 

Mica peridotite, 88, 

Middle English Schoole, 269, 

Middte Vernacular Schools, 269. 
Migration, 70-71, 

Minerals, 9.21; 45.46, 

Mines, 157-158, 170-182, 


Mission, Gorman Lutheran, 75, 260, 
Pemberanda Faith, 286 , Sonthal, 76, 
260. 


Mokrars téhures, 206. 

Moghuls, brakmottare, ctc , 205-206 
Mortality, 99-901. 

Moustaina, 4-5 


Muhamundan syle on dietrict, influence 
of, 62-54. 


Muhominadans, 75 ; oducation of, 261. 
Mundari village system, 188-189 , 241° 
44, 


institutions, 


Mundas, 82. 

Municipalities, 256-267 
Murars tcnuros, 204-205, 244, 
Muatard, cultivation of, 125 
Mutiny of 1857, 65-66, 


N 


Natura] calamitics, 128-142, division of 
the district, 2-4, 


Wavigation, 185. 
Nayddeds seticments, 145-46 ; tenures, 


Nengaai river, 7. 
Newspapera, 261-262. 
Night schools, 261. 

Nirea, police-station at, 272 


0 


Occupancy raiyats, 209. 
Occupations af the people, 157. 
Officials, village, 85-86. 
Onl-eocds, cultivation of, 125. 
Outposts, police, 253. 

Onttarti of crops, 126, 


P 


Pabanpar, deseription of, 276-277. 
Pack-ballocks, use of, 108. 


INDEX. 


Pahira, 83. 

Takbira, deecription of, 277-278, 

Panckdk quit-rent of ghatwili tenured, 
225, 988. 

Panchak:, brahmottare, etc-, 205. 

Panchet estate, 58-¢4, 187; rente in, 
144, snerainty of, 189.190; during 
Muhowmodan era, 195-196; in early 
British cra, 196-197; jargira, 210, 
218-221; early police arrangements 
in, 215-216, description of, 278-282 ; 
fort, 278; hill, 4,278; stage (geologi- 
cal), 80, 82, °e 

Pindra, estate, 65, 187, 188; partition of, 
200, ramfall nt, 23, 

Pora, description of, 282-284, thana, 
286, 

Paragoath lull, 6, 61. 

Pusturage, 127. 

Pastimes, 96 97. 

Patkum estate, early history, 57-58, 61.62, 
194, servico tenures in, 223-224, 244, 
gold m, 10, 166, traditional history, 
269, 289, 

Patus taluks, 204 

Peoplo, the, 6!-97, social Ife of, 86-97, 
materia! condition of, 158-156 , oecupa- 
tions of, 157. 

Permanent Settlement, 190, 

Phagua festwail, 06. 

Phaner pahar, 6, 286, 

Phosphorus, 84. 

Phuds inganu, 97. 

Phun khel, 97, 

Physical aspects, 1-46, 

Perotiar, 209. 


Pitha parad, 96, 97. 

Plagne, outbreaks of, 1038 

Police, administration of, 252-258; 
early grrangements in Panchet, 215. 


216; tenures in Minbhum, 213-246. 
Population, growth of, 69; denmty of, 
71-72. 
Porphyry, felspar, 44. 
Post offices, 186. 
Postal communications, 186. 
Potatoes, cultivation of, 126, 
Potatone, 38-96, 166. 
Prices, 152-158 ; Famine, 292-141, 
Teinaty education, 250.260. 
Primogenitare, the rale of, 199-200. 
Produce rents, 146-147, 


INDEX. 


Products of forests, 128-129, 

Profossional classes, 157, 

Protected forests, 199. 

Public health, 98-113, 

Puardlia Darpan (nowspaper), 262. 

Paruiia subdivision, 285-236, 

Puriilia town, descriptin of, 284-285; 
rainfall of, 25; Church of Englund at, 
75-76; hosjital at, 109-110, 256; 
Leper asylum st, 111-112, 285; sub- 
rdzistry office at, 250; district jail, 
258; municipality, 256-257;  xillu 
school at, 259, 29%, population, 284; 
thana, 286, 


Q 


Quarries, 10-11, 178, 
Quartzites, 46, 


R 


Raby crops, 121, 125; rainfall required 
for, 114-116, 

Raghunathpur town, doscription of, 286- 
287; rainfall of, 25; sub-registry office 
ut, 250; municipality, 257, High 
acho Jat, 59; population, 286; pulice- 
station, 286. 

Rakar, cultivation vf, 125. i 

Railways, 186-185; extension of, 185, 

Rainfall, statistics of, -5; in relation to 
ayriculture, 114-116, i 1878, 156, in 
1892 and 1887, 337. 

Baiyate, occupancy, 209. 

Rajganj, police outpost, 272. 

R&ni-bandts, 8. 

Riniganj coal, comp: sitiun of, 177; cuvl- 
field, 26, 45, 172-174; oub stagu, 32. 

Rape, cultivation of, 125, 

Registration, 249-250, 

Registry uffices, 250 

Religion, 78-76. 

Rent, 143-149; rates of, 148; in Tu: di, 
143; in Matha and Ka.lapal, 143-144; 
in Haraibhum, 141; in Suchet, 144; 
prevalence of customary or quit ronte, 
165; cash routa, 148-146; produce 
sents, 246-147; Baste rent, 148; rept 
for trees, 145-149, 

Rent-frve grants, 209, 

Rophltes, 23. 

Mevervoirs, irrigation from, 116-147, 
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Revenue of the district, 446.280; land 
rovenue administration, 197-219; from 
land, 247; oxcise, 247.248 ; stamps, 
248-249;  incomo-tax, 249;  conses, 
249; registration, 249-260, 


Rovenue-froo properties, 203, 
Rovenue-psying tenures, 208-207, 


Rice, cultivation of, 131-125 j 
152; varieties of, 122-335, ° 2°? % 


Rinderpeat, 137. 

Risley-bindh, 8, 

Rivers, 5-7, 186. 

Roads, 183-184. 

Rohini festival, 94. 

Rope-making, 167. 

Rotation of crops, 118, 

Rural police, 252-253 ; Population, 72. 


8 
Sadiyale, 211.) 
Suhibebindh, 8, 256, 286, 
Sult, prices of, 152. 
Sands, magnotic, 40, 


Sanitation, 104-109; in Purulia, 10d; 


m the villages, 105-106; j 
fields, 106-108, ene Tee GM 


Sanskrit tole, 261, 

Siutur: police outpost, 28, 

Surike, 83-85. 

Surboria ghatwils taraf, origin of » 283-234. 
Sardar ghatwils, 210 211, 225, 241-244, 
Sarul fostivul, 9. 

Sawai hill, 4 


Scarcity in 1892, 187 ; in 19U8, 140-142, 

Sconory, 2-4. 

Schools, 259-261; High s¢ 259; 
Middle English, 269 ; Mile youu 
cular, 259; Girls’, 260; Vrimary, 269- 
260 5 Special, 260; training : 200; 
technical, 260; lace and woaving, 260; 


indi, 201; night or conti 
961; Koran, 961; other subem mans 


hualy, 261. 
Secondary education, 259, 
Service tenures, 210-245, 
Settlement, say.ladi, 145-146, 
Shikms taluke, 208-204 ; tunuros, 244, 
Silai river, 7. 
Silk weaving, 164, 286. 
Sisgbonga, 74. 
8wall-pox, mortality from , 103, 
Snakes, 23, - 
Soap-stons, 10, 35-36, 166, 
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Social life of the people, 86-97. 
Sor}s, 118-119, 

Sonthal Mission Press, 262, 
Bonthals, 77, 

Bpecial schools, 260, 

Spirit, consumption of, 248 
Springe, hot, 34. 

Stamps, revenue from, 248-249. 


Statistics, 24, agricultural, 120-121, 
of edwcatson, 259, yal, 213, meds. 
cal, 110; meteorological, 24; of oceu- 
pe 157; of rasnfall, 25; otal, 


Stone-carvifig, 166. 

Sub-acrial denudation, 27, 

Subarnarekha river, 7, 384. 

Subdivisional administration, 271-272 

Subs diuate tenures, 203-207. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 126. 

Sun God, 74 

Supply of labour, 151, m the conl-fields, 
180-18}. 


. 


Surguja, cultivation of, 125. 


T 
Tabedars, 211, 243, 
Talabs, brahmottare, etc., 206 
Talcher fosmis, 81; stage, 80 
Taluke, eskuy, 208-204; potns, 204. 
Taar land, 119. 


Tarafs, ghatwals, 224, orgin of, 281- 
234, 341-244, 289.284, 


Tosar rearing and weaving, 164. 
Tea Districta Labour Supp'y Association, 
262. 


Telegraph offices, 186 
Telkupi, description of, 287-289, 
Temperature, 24, 


Tonures, culteatsny, 208-209 ; sfara, 206, 
207; marntenance, 207-208; mimor 
service, 212; rent-free, 209; service, 
210-212; subordinate, 208-206. 


Tetko river, 7. 

Thinas, 271-272, 286, 

il, caltreation of, 126. 

Tole, 261. 

Topchinchi police-atation, 272. 
Topography, 1, 38. 

Towns, 72. 

Trade 167-100; centres, 167, 
Training schools, 960. 


INDBX. 


Treos and vegetation, 12-12; economic 
uses of, 12, 


Tribes and castes, 76-85, 

Tand: police-station, 272 ; rang?, 8. 
ia 

Tass parad, 95-9€. 


U 


Ud-baetu bart, 119. 
Union Club, 285. 

Urban population, 72. 
Urid, cultivation of, 125, 


© V 


Vaccination, 104.9 

Patshnavottar tenure, 200, 

Vegetation and trees, {11-12 , economic 
uses of, 12, 


Veins, auriferous, 38, pegmatite, 43, 
kyanite and corundum, 48, 


Vertobrate fossils, 82 
Veterinary relief, 127. 
Victoria Institution, 259, 284 


Villago festivals, 9396, labourers, 
wages of, 150-151, officials, 85 86 
sardars, 211, social hfe, 86-97, watch, 
252-258. 


Villages, 72; general appearanco of the, 


De 


Vital statistics, 99-101, 
Ww 


Wages, 149-151 , rates of, 149, 
Water-coursee, 116-117. 
Watershed, 2, 3, 7. 


Weaving of silk and tasar, 164; of 
cotton, 164-165. 


Weights, 168-169. 

Wells, irrigation from, 127. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 123, 125; prices 
of, 152, 

Wild animals, 20-23. 

Winds, 24. 

Winter rice, cultivation of, 122-26. 

Witchcraft, belief in, 74-75, 

Women, educetion of, 260, 

Wood-carving, 167. 


Zamindar, meaning of, 193-194, 
Zifla school, 269, 254, 


Loulogy, 90-28. 
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